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ILLUSTRATED TOUR 


| IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


| Porrery is one of the most ancient and charac- 
| teristic branches of national industry; we know of 


no product of mechanical ingenuity so early dis- 


| covered as the potter’s wheel, and in the Eastern 


hemisphere its use appears to have been almost 


| universal from a date lost in the darkness of remote 


antiquity. Some forms of the fictile art were 
known to the natives of America before that conti- 
nent was discovered by Columbus; but, though the 
wheel seems to have been unknown, a simple con- 
trivance was employed which was no bad substitute : 
it was simply a stick which the workman held by 
the middle and twirled round inside whatever 


| vessel he fabricated, to ensure its circular form. 
| The Egyptians were probably the first who at- 
| tempted to apply the Decorative Arts to their pro- 











ductions in earthenware; but the Greeks soon 
surpassed them in this respect, for they sought 
ideal beauty in form and colour as well as in or- 
nament. Their colonies in Italy still further 


| extended the manufacture and the range of de- 


coration; while the Etrurians established a school 
of Art of their own, which attained in its 
branches the highest degree of perfection. 
Without entering on the history of pottery in 
modern times—a subject too important to be dis- 
cussed incidentally—we may notice that most of 
the European nations have been anxious to culti- 
vate this branch of manufacture, and that even 
monarchs have not thought the production of 
poreelain unworthy their attention. In England, 
where everything is left to the exertions of the 
people, an uatling is derived from the protec- 
tion or patronage of the Government, the deve- 
lopment of the production of porcelain and the 
finer kinds of earthenware has been equally spon- 
taneous and extrao . Wedgwood was to 
this branch of industry what Arkwright was to 
the cotton trade: he lived to see the fictile art 
brought to high perfection, and to see that his 
success had stimulated worthy rivals to emulate 
him in extent of production and beauty of the 
article produced. Unfortunately the 
extends further: the mills held by the 
ants of Arkwright are about the worst in he wae 


| dom, and the successors of W: 


works of Etruria do not continue, much less ex- 
tend, the production of those works of high Art 
which first I oy celebrity to their house. It may 
ve said, and it has been said, that the manufac- 
ture of coarser and cheaper articles is more lucra- 
tive than the production of vases and figures; 
that the sale of articles of luxury 

= ie eee of ae ; and that the 

‘or copies of the antique must n be very 
limited, as it requires a forge vee taste 
to appreciate their merits. But the advantages 
of the reputation acquired by a house for supe- 
rior artistic must not be measured 
by the ate returns. The cha- 


oF rat; oy the world as a for the 
, . other articles 
of domestic utility. And it is justly so received; 


the duty of maintaining the reputation of 
house : taste is diffusive in its nature; “a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 





steadily on the increase, and is capable of almost 
unlimited extension * At home, comfort and con- 
venience have been wondrously since 

ware has su pewter; and the sanitary 

condition of the community has been benefited by 

the improvement. Never yet did manufacturers 

seek for beauty without fin that they advanced 

in economy and utility as well as in excellence. 

The days have gone by when the higher branches 
of Industrial Art depended for —— 
upon the patronage of princes or of nobles. 

enceforth improvers must look for their reward 
to the people, and through the people to the 
world’s markets. It is for this reason that we 
have undertaken this series of articles ;—articles 
which have imposed upon us more toil, more care, 
and more ex than we could possibly have 
anticipated when the series was commenced. But 
it is of importance that the English people should 
have some knowledge of the nature and extent of 
_— Joda a resources, for — such 

nowledge they can never pro appreciate 
their national interests. Had owe baewiodge 
been previously disseminated, we should have 
ounped many embarrassing discussions, which 
have distracted the attention of the country and 
interfered with the steady progress of society. 
The state of THz Porrerties requires some youl 
minary explanations belo rather to the me- 
chanical forms of production than to questions 
of Art; but the two subjects are so very closely 
blended that we deem the one necessary to the 
correct appreciation of the other. 

The discovery that the ductile argillaceous earths 
could, by the action of fire, be made to retain the 
endless diversity of forms they so readily assume 
— beth si = — tter seems to reuee been 

e ost na at a very early 

in the Listery of their civilization. The relics 
continually brought to light among the ruins of 
past glory, in aT quarter of the globe, give con- 
vincing proofs of the uni and antiquity of 
this art. The cause of the enware manufac- 
ture fixing itself in this locality is obvious ~— 
coloured marls and clays of which the early pot- 
tery was made, and an abundant supply of coals 
to fire them, procurable on ne = any 
ee? Theearly potters required more, 

its origin dates from a very remote - 
some contend as far back as the Roman of 
Britain—there can be no doubt.{ We have conclu- 
that, two centuries ago, 
earthen here to a considerable ex- 
tent; and from such evidence we may infer that 
the earlier productions of the district were noto- 
rious and ee ee About the time we 





speak of, the m of the surrounding 
» Beem the weight and balls of Ce poles oro, Shag 
vaus for their toanelt. bitoee ob Gach pn owes 
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tall and narrow cylindrical earthen vessels called 
“ butter-pots,” as the readiest and t pack- 
ages for the article. In 1661 an act of Parliamen 
was made to the size and t of these 
Speerain  enierens Cav entateee seegians 
of certain “little genre cheats 
(than whom no = more — 
as Dr. Plott says. ese pots were made of the 
common brick clay of the hbourhood, the 
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the history of potiery is more obscure 


is meant the semi ed surface spread 
earthenware, which at once gives it a lustrous 
exterior, and renders it im to water. 
On some of the ancient vessels of the south of 
Europe and of Asia there are found some traces 
of a glaze so exceedingly thin that it is almost 
impossible to determine its composition even by 
approximation. The French chemists believe it 
to be a silicate either of iron or of lime rendered 
soluble by a silicate of soda in an inappreciable 
portion. Half a century ago Chaptal pro- 
claimed that no trace of lead, copper, or tin was 
to be found in the “glaze” of any earthenware 
fabricated before the thirteenth cen ; and Mr, 
Aikin, the best English writer on the subject, 
adopts the same opinion, and further s' ts 
that some of the lustrous surfaces previously de- 
scribed as glazed might have been uced by 
mechanical a there is indisputable 
evidence that plum! us glazes were employed 
by mer ae aon _ other re 
a much earlier not, perhaps, so 
quently as the sili ne glazes. Fon the 


ai Fy 
in BS 
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very varied ons of the lead in the different 
8 w have been subjected to a rigid 
analysis, we are to conclude that the 
have been the t of tentative processes, an 


that the lead might have been first used merely 


as a flux. 

Nearly all writers on the subject ascribe the in- 
vention of the plumbiferous vitreous glaze to 
Stezlstadt, a potter of Alsace, in or about the year 
1283. The — authority we can find for this 
assertion tradition is the followi peames 
us - 


in into by the intervention of 
the Arabs, who derived it in the first in- 
stance from the Li} 
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M , the late Mr. 
Burslem, cammeesed the depeche et 


formatio ottery 
Museum—intended to show the -— 


‘| manufacture, by exhibi specimens 
rious wares made in therdieakee from the ja 


date up to the present-time, His object, w 

lieve, was not Pall attained, but walideas i 

done to show the ibility and value of such @ 

Mr. Wood’s death the collection 

his —~ and as cir- 

regretted; have occurred 

which render it likely that the collection will be 

disposed of, we earnestly hope: it. may come into 

the hands of some:publie i —perhaps the 
British Museum. 

_The wares made in therPotteries are of many 
kinds, but the principal. aze comprehended under 
three heads. First, the common ware, made of the 
native marls and. coloured clays; and these are 
now used for the commonest domestic p 
for flower-pots, &c. The second comprises earth- 
enware of a* superior quality, from the 
white clays‘ of Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall,* com 
pounded in various ways (almost every master 
potter having his own secret); all the wares of 
this class are of an opaque body. The third con- 
sists of porcelain (ocaly cated china), the best 
kind of ware, being exquisitely fine in texture and 

i semi-transparent; it was made at the Clielsea 
important part i Pottery, London, nearly half a century before its 
i 
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ning, in 1760,+-was humble introduction into the 
fe handles, tiles, &e.,in which: appears 
he did what is called ‘*a goed business,’’ so good, 
indeed, as to induce him to take a seeond manu fac- 
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writer goes onto say:—‘*Before those days, the porcelain 

of England tnd bes littivesteraal boon to recommend 

in . Thegreatest. work of that kind: was 

the famous ‘ Royal Dish,’ an immense 
of two feet diameter, covered mh 

with sceptred crown amo’ 

branches,—his. wig floating in vast redundance; 

golden acorn. ax large as~ the s+ head!” 

‘such works was certainly not ‘ult, but Flax- 

i them. Etrusean vases and. 


looked in his- and to the 
Fig ervellanee of the primp: but, finding 
t 


i ame to evade the tagems em 
diseover * they removed to London, 
a the Chelses 
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sack? 
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whieh engaged them was enli 
the chief was-the ose 
Ss Tacos designe’: Thopoenaloted,”" eage-Ounr 
his ; “ oe says 
oar nee + aeiiiice 
i subj verse . 
mite VO ea 
are im bea i i ‘to 
pa 
suceess : the wonder is that hie e le should 
have: found few or no imitators: im the district 
where he met with such deserved rewards.) 


* Itis worthy of remark that the coals lie nearer 
the surface than in other part of the kingdom; 
| coals im some of the pits being actually drawn up an 
oer'Tn ‘this year, 1160; to enpply of 

+ Th this year, he persons 
and taste,” a kind of white ware was imported from 
Prance. This ware, it seems, was very superior to any 
at that time made in England—the sole attention of our 
potters being given to the production of a cheap article, 
without reference toelegance of form and neat execution. 
This seemed to threaten the very existence of our manu- 
facture, and led Wi 
which resulted in the invention of “a 
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if he would withdraw his opposition; thus 

er Grace became the owner. Mr. Wedgwood copied it, 
said, fifty of them for each, to sub- 

beautiful vase has often been quoted as 

+r of excellence to which the 

in manufacture of It 

| was discovered in the tombof Alexander who 
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principal if not the-ondy-eolour used, Fisatay Anctag <qropentt, oo wall next: con- |. 
= pyenrs. ae ~sider some of the tifarious modes of opera- 


tabloserviee, made in jamed ama : Femme _ 
1780. ‘The-ps _ _| to the THRowe 


Willow. R, 
Our object is now to-explain the mesessary cate | serving -continuity 
with io POTTER’S CLAY 16 ‘PREPARED. = ae iran in the hope 


eblending of them.together. flintstones | “‘the :potter's wheel.” A ball of clay is 
aa rea : thisds.effected.in.a kiln-simflar | onthe centre of the revolving wheel, and Ca 
to that used for lime-burning. .Dhese-stonessare | simplest manipulation is soapelgetan> 
i layers of coal, and the-burn- | into form and character, aseuming at the epera- 
is leted in .about tor’s will any contour of which a circular vessel is 
hours. They are then whiteand ‘brittle, and | capable, the plastic cla formed or trans- 
ready to be crushed the ‘ ” @, TMA- fomned-cilth: om anne ainest le. Every 
chine of upright shafts of weed, six feet a when made is cut off the wheel by a wire 
long and eight inches square, heavilydoaded ag panee under it. 
with iron at the lower end, a of the thrown ware is sufficiently dry it is 
other machinery, are made to rise: dm-sue- | transferred to the hands of the TURNER, whose 
cession on the flint, contained in astsong business it is to finish it by forming the angles 
box. It is then removed to the GRINDING vate, nt mena BP we or ce 
which are frem twelve to fourteen feet imdiame- | smoothness and to the surface. = 
ter, and four deep, paved with chertstone, large | cess resembles that of common » but, 
blocks of which, being also worked round by arms | from the nature of the material, is-e with 
connected with a central vertieal shaft pelled |-greater ease and rapidity. The vessel is fitted 
by an ine, heceme a powerful gri ‘me- | upon a block, or chum, attached to the lathe, and 
dium. “This peeuliar stone is used because of its | the turning is performed by means of iron 
chemical relationship to the flint, whieh, there- | toole—few in number and simple in form. 
fore, suffers no deterioration frem the mixture of | Articles that require handles are passed from 


the abraded particles which necessarily result from the lathe to the workshop of the HANDLER. These 


the friction—a matter of serious consideration. | useful adjuncts are by 


In these vats the flintis ground in water until it made of gypsum, and, after being 


attains the consistency of thick cream, when it is | dried, are 


drawn off, and conveyed by troughs into the wash- | adhesion is so immediate and perfect that in most 
ing-chamber. Here it undergoes.a further purifi- | cases the article may be lifted by ‘the handle 
before a 


cation: more water is added, and it is kept ina | without danger, : 


state of gentle agitation by means of revolving nme sa ‘When the handle is fitted the 
8 8 


arms of wood, thus. keeping the finer i in 


uous slip is removed witha 


suspension while the liquid is again drawn away | the parts of junction. smoothed round witha small 
in pipes toa tank below. The sediment.is.after- | tool; the article is then finished, unless.a spout or 
wards reground. ‘The cleansing process is not lip is required, as in the case of jugs and teapots. 


yet complete, for-when the flint has into 
these tanks, to about half their depth, they are | as the handles. 


are made and attached in the same manner 


filled up with water, which is repeatedly changed Plates, dishes, saucers, &c.—termed FLAT 
ubiciently fine and 


until the flint is considered s 


PRESSING—are made from moulds, which form 


free from all foreign matter. It isthen fitfor use. | the inside of -the article, the exterior 
The clay, of course, requires no grinding. It.is eS eee a 
ness 


received from the merchant in lumps of from 
five to ten pounds each, and sometimes in a .dry 


clay is 
an 


‘batted ’’ out to the required thick- 
size, and laid upon the mould, which is 


state in casks. “When required for use it is | placed upon a plaster block, having an iron axis 


worked with water in a similar manner to the |.and working on a pivot, the 
flint, until it attains the same degree of fineness | which is — sometimes by 
and fluidity. The next stage is the mixing; for | often/by the workman's hand. 


rotatory motion of 
but more 


Thowlerdo-gechel 


which purpose the different slips (i.¢., the fluid |.tothe mould by the application of wet sponges, 
clay is so termed, technically) are run off succes- —_ee e being pressed on gives the de- 
te) ’ 


sively into the blending reservoir, against the inner 


In this state the mould is carried 


side of which are gauging-rods to regulate the | to a chamber, immediately behind the workman 
quantities of each to be admitted. The mixture | heated to a # high temperature,* and fitted 
is now passed into other reservoirs, through fine | round with ves, where it remains till tolera- 
sieves, or lawns, woven of silk, and containing | bly dry, when the profile is again passed over it, 


in evaporation, hav- | 


300 threads to the square inch.* ‘Finally, the slip | .and.shr , See ma 

is conveyed to a series of large open kilns, ing taken it is easily removed from the 
underneath by means of flues, and about nine | mould. 

inches deep. This is to evaporate the superfluous | Soup-tureens, sauce-tureens, jugs, teapots, &c. 


| moisture, which is generally effected in twenty- |—termed HOLLOW WARE—are made-from outside 





four hours, by which time it becomes tolerably firm. | moulds, formed in two or ‘more 


It is then “ eutinto large blocks and conveyed’’ to | to the facilities which the 
an adjoi building, to undergo the process.of | jing.” The clay.is prepared 


for “ draw- 


MILLING, mill is of iron, in the form.of a | “‘flat”’ sre ath ao trdeeme tel 


hollow cone, inverted, with a square aperture or | separately lined with the c 
tube at the lower part, In the centre is a da. 
shaft set with broad knives. When this shaft is | in their places: the whole i 


in action, the soft clay is thrown in and forced | pactly together from the inside, with sponge, 


: 


downwards, being alternately cut and pressed | particular.attention being paid to connect wre | 


ready for the hand of the potter. the seams on the 


re eereparation of porcelain clay is similar, but surface is also smoothed with a sponge. 


more complicated, an 

The ies necessary in good porcelain are—a potter, 

Sound, compact » white, semi-transparent, 

and pcre ose i bieplngs Ser gro | eeptacle for ware in the “ 
A 


not liable to discoloration or “ 


involves more serious risks. The r%: being finished from the hand 





being proof against sudden variations of and 


cold. The qualities in which porcelain differs “atch es tenon! ee Se. 7 ™ 


from earthenware are those which are most diffi- Platemakers’ hothouse...... 1 


cult to realize; and the production of excellent Dishmakers” hothouse ...... 
Specimens of either is by no means always a mat- Pressers’ shop......+++.00++ 


pad of ease and certainty, even at the best manu- 
actories, 








the 

aetee tee, about twenty-two feet wide, and 
eighteen to twenty-one feet high, heated by fire- 
laces or ‘‘ mouths’’ (about nine in number), 


flues ‘termed ‘‘ bags” pass up the internal 
sides to the height of about four feet, thus con- 
the flames to the upper parts. An - 

ture in the top allows the escape of smoke. 
‘setting in’ the oven the firemen enter by en 
in the side, bringing the sag with 
wee qlesed-nodeseaibed , theno-cee plied apan 
ther from bottom to top of the oven, care 
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of warming the colour while being worked ; a rol- 
ler press and tubs of water. The printer has two 
female assistants, called ‘‘ transferrers,”’ and also 
a girl called a “‘ cutter.” The is 
charged with colour, mixed with oil, 

means of a knife and dabber, while held on the 
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y which it is partially ed. 

to the other transferrer, who im- 

ub of water, and with a sponge 
entirely away; the colour, from 

to the ware, and being mixed with 
unaffected by the water. 
to g 

by submit 
hardenir 


t is now ne- 


i , to get rid of this oil, 

p ware to a heat in 

g-kilns, sufficient to de- 

(This is a ne- 

being mixed with 

by the print while the 
) 


oil remained in the colour aie bts 
Connected with this branch of the subject is 
“ gat-PRinTING,” which is done upon the glaze. 
The engraving for this style is exceedingly fine ; 
indeed, many plates we have seen are as highly 
wrought as book plates, and executed by the 
best engravers; not unfrequently engraved in 
London. No greater depth is required than for 
or book engraving; indeed, very good im- 
pressions have been taken from some of the co 
lates ved for the “ Annuals.” As the 
mpression is not submitted to the heat necessary 
for that on the bisque, the medium of conveying 
it to the ware much purer, the copper- 
plate is first charged with linseed oil, and cleaned 
off by the hand, so that the aved portion only 
na it. A preparation of glue being run upon 
flat dishes, about a quarter of an inch k, is cut 
to the size required for the subject, and is then 
upon it, and, being removed, draws on its 
surface the oil with which the engraving was 
filled. The glue is then pressed on the ware, 
with the oiled im next the glaze, and 
again removed, the design remains, though, 
being in a pure oil, ee poses. Colour, 
finely ground, is then dusted upon it with cotton 
ask a sufficiency of which Rh to the oil 
ves the on perfect, and re y to be fired 
in the enamel kilns. 
The materials comprised in the various GLAzEs, 








yaad bn meta saa 
ae ae Gea Gs ova 


1nG,’’+ as being the first in 
designs in which it is introd ’ 

salir nist aod ghee t nas 

rin , delicacy ° ;_ the 
ainwen af effected by a coat of oil adapted to 
the purpose, being laid upon the ware with a 
panel, and afterwards levelled, or, as it is 
technically termed, ‘‘bossed,’’{ until the surface 
is y uniform, as the t of more oil 
in one part than another would cause a pro- 
portionate increase of colour to adhere, and 
co uently produce a variation of tint. This 
being done, the colour, which is in a state of powder, 
is dusted on the oiled ground with cotton wool, to 
which it attaches itself, and the superfiuity is 
cleared off by the same medium. If it be requisite 
to preserve a a ornament, or indeed any object, 
white upon the ground, an additional process is 
necessary, called ‘‘ stencilling.’’ The stencil (gene- 
rally a mixture of rosepink and sugar and water) 
is laid on in the form desired, so as entirely to pro- 
tect the surface of the ware from the oil ; it is then 
dried, and the process, as previously described, 
ensues. It is then dried in an oven, to harden 
the oil and colour, and then immersed in water, 
which penetrates to the stencil, and, softening the 
sugar is then easily washed off, carrying with it 
any portion of colour or oi] that may be upon it, 
and leaving the ware perfectly clean. It is some- 
times necessary, where great depth of colour is 
sought, to repeat these labours several times. The 
‘* ground-layers”’ do generally, and should always, 
work with a bandage over the mouth, to avoid in- 
haling the colour-dust, much of which is highly 
deleterious. 

We now arrive at the more elaborate and costly 
rocesses of PAINTING and GILDING. The co- 
ours} used are mineral preparations (worked in 
essential oils and turpentine); and a very great 
disadvantage under which the artist labours is, 
that the tints upon the palette are, in most cases, 
uite different from those they assume when they 
ave undergone the necessary heat, which not only 
brings out the real colour, but also, by partially 
softening the glaze and the flux, causes the colour 
to adhere to it. This disadvantage will be imme- 
diately apparent in the case where a peculiar de- 
licacy of tint is required, as in flesh tones for in- 
stance. But the difficulty does not end here: for, 

as a peculiar and certain heat can alone give to a 
colour its perfect hue, and as the colour is con- 
tinually varying with different of heat, 
another risk is incurred—that resul from the 
liability of its recei the heat in a ter or 
less degree, termed “ over-fired’’ and ‘“‘ short- 
We will cite rose colour or crimson, 
which, when used, is a dirty violet or drab; 
<ing Oo process of firing it gradually varies 
with the increase of heat from a brown to a dull 
reddish hue, and from that vely to its 
proper tint of rose ; but if, by want of ju ent 
or inattention in the , the heat is 
to increase beyond that point, the beauty and 
brilliancy of the colour are destroyed, and it be- 
comes a dull purple. On the other hand, should 


* An able workman will dip about 700 dozen plates in 


a day. 
+ * The term given to the process which the level 
coment of ealae ae oo eateusively introduced 








: ually adapted for producing broad, mas- 
sive and grounds, or the finest dence of 
the most elaborate d . To t the ne- 
cessity and expense of drawi pattern upon 
every piece of a service where it is at all intricate 
a.f ce’’ is used, and the outline 
through with charcoal ; this method also secures 
uniformity of size and shape. Women are pre- 
cluded from working at this branch of the busi- 
ness, though, from its simplicity and li " 
well adapted for them ; the men resolutely opposing 
any attempts to infringe this “ancient 

tion” —one that would be surely more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Firing re- 
stores the gold to its proper colour; which first 
assumes its character as “‘ dead gold’’; its bril- 
liancy being the result of burnishing. 

The ware being ready from the hands of the 
painters, gilders, &c.,is carried to a ites 
room in connexion with the ENAMEL KILNs. 
firemen select the ware from this room, ac 
to the degree of heat it may require, and place 
in that part of the kiln most likely to secure it. 
The different articlee are ranged upon stages con- 
structed of slabs or bats supported on props, all 
made of fired clay. The time of firing is from six 
to seven hours, according to the size of aes 
and whether itcontains any pieces of ware of 
size and hazard, in which case the heat is brought 
forward very gradually. The “ ground-laying” 
being executed with colours less fusible than those 
employed by the painters, the ware so decorated is 
fired in separate kilns, and at a pee Se 
heat—a level, glossy surface being a great deside- 
ratum ; and, as gold is often as a decoration 
upon the “grounds,” it would be liable to sink 
unless the under colour had been capable of en- 
during a ter heat than is required by the gild- 
ing. The kilns are formed of large clay slabs made 
of a common ~ expressly for purpose; they 
are about 3 feet 6 inches wide, 4 feet 6 inches high 
and 6 feet 6 inches long, with circular tops, and 
having flues beneath and around them: fire- 
places, or mouths, are at the sides, and the flames 

through the flues encircle the kiln ex 
. Great care is taken to prevent the ad- 
mission of smoke or flame into the body of the 
kiln, the fronts of which are enclosed by iron doors, 
which A 


Ste devour tian a aoe ws 
wn a 

task requiring great one aul ote 

to 8 . Goldif not 

fired will wipe off, and if overfired 
The of BuRNiIsHine is 

females: the 


tools used for the purpose. 
from hema 


we may take next are those of 
MODELLING and MOULDING.* 


made of of Paris, 
oe nate ng ee rane pve 
ing water mn property Fre thet the momture is 


from the clay, and the ware is enabled to leave 
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it. As the best method of illustration, let us sup- 
pose. the object to be a figure or grou of exqui- 
site symmetry, in which any deviation in the out- 
line or form is, in ae epee to the extent to 


which it occurs, a i CB meron 
ure Or we will assume to 
ne a The slip has been poured into t 
moulds of the various parts (sometimes as many as 
fifty) of the subject; the shrinking that occurs 
before they can be taken out is to the extent of one 
inch and a half, after which they are put ther 
by the ee the seams carefully re- 
moved, and the whole worked upon to produce 
the finish of the original model. The group is 
then dried thoroughly, to be in a fit state for 
“ firing’; and here again it suffers a further loss 
by evaporation of one inch and a half, and it is 
now consi uently one foot nine inches. Again, 
in the ‘firing ? in the bisque oven, its most 
severe ordeal, it is once more diminished to a 
ter extent, and is now altogether siz inches 
ag the original, or eighteen inches high. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that this contrac- 
tion should equally affect every part and portion 
of the object to produce a faultless whole, and 
also added to this the risks in the ovens of being 
“ over-fired,” by which it would be melted in a 
mass, and of being “ short-fired,’’ by which its sur- 
face would be imperfect, it must be admitted that 
very formidable difficulties present themselves ; 
and considering that the finest and most elaborate 
specimens, whether of figures or ornaments, are 

e results of this process, it will cease to be a 
matter of wonder that so many objectionable forms 
occur, for, however good and pure the design and 
model may be, there is no protecting influence to 
save it from these casualties. 

We may briefly indicate some particulars in 
which the Chinese and J ee are still superior 
to their European rivals. Their transparent white 
glaze is generally below the European a ’ 
though specimens are occasionally seen s 
to any of the Western productions. In their vitri- 
fiable colours they have a very brilliant black not 
yet equalled, and a rich purple tinged with crim- 
son which has never been approached in any of our 
imitations. Chaptal assigns copper as the basis 
of this colour, but appears not to have been able 
to ascertain the proportions of the composition. 
The deep green on the Japanese specimens brought 
to England by way of Java, two of which we have 
been permitted to examine by the gentleman to 
whom they belong, are superior to any similar 
colours produced either in or Europe; but 
China again has a peieniey in olive andin 
a rich orange, of which some t speci- 
mens were to be seen a few years ago in the win- 


emish or a a — 


principal Manufactories of Staffordshire, which we 
design to commence in our next number, preceding 
it by some description of the locality, and illus- 


trating it largely vin from the 
best works pons ws f at ‘he sonia establishments. 


or “ deliver” with ease and ity. 
: is putin rapidity. Prior to use the 
neath w 





* This is the average contraction. There 1 
little variation in different manufactories, =" 





VISITS TO PRIVATE ‘GALLERIES. 
See egiteals SAF: 


THE COLLECTION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD NORTHWICK, 


At Northwick Park, Worcestershire. 


Havine in our last number given a detailed ac- 
count of the works of Art contained in Thirle- 


sion in Worcestershire. 

Northwick Park is situated in the above county, 
at a short distance beyond Moreton-in-the-. . 
on the right hand of the high road from Oxford to 
Worcester. The land in this vicinity y 
undulates, and on one of its tle _ the 
mansion is erected. Few situa’ in ~ ae 
remain so truly sylvan, and so perfectly isolated 


commercial life, the rushing journeys by steam 
velocity, and the slavery-like toil of factory labour, 
have no symbol here: it is a development,of life so 
y rural, and at the same time so en- 
chanting, that it resembles a dream of youthful 
joy to those visitants, on whom time has show- 
ered the wear and tear of existence. The 
mansion itself is an erection of the last cen- 
tury, without any architectural ornament, pos- 
sessing internally a noble range of apartments, 
admirably adapted for domestic comfort and enjoy- 
ment. e only feature, externally, having any 
pretensions, is the wing constituting the picture 
gallery; which is mg pm @ conceived, and was 
erected by his present Lordship, we believe from 
his own design. The house stands in the midst of 
a om Bt ype park, of considerable extent ; a 
noble herd of deer, upwards of six or seven hun- 
dred in number, perambulate its grassy lawns, or 
repose, as if bivouacked, under the shade of the 
ancient trees. Large ornamental waters traverse 
the grounds, filled to such repletion with the finny 
tribe, that the angler’s sport becomes no sport at 
all: itis a mere battue, if we may so term it, 
no better word to express our meaning. Attac 
to the abode are flower gardens, blossoming in 
riotous luxuriance, and the usual horticultural and 
agricultural adjuncts, necessary to an establish- 
ment of the first rank. 

It may well have been remarked by a foreigner 
who has recently travelled oo land, that 
itis impossible to form an idea of the vast amount 
of the treasures of Art, which exist in the private 
possession of the nobility and gentry of this coun- 
= a The present collection is an example of the 

: situated at a considerable distance from 
any city or town of consequence, the pictures at 
Northwick Park are almost unknown, and never 
seen, qneagting by the Noble Lord’s visitors and 
friends. However, there is here a complete abun- 
dance of artistic treasures. We feel greatly de- 
eet being the means of making them amin 

though, from a cursory catalogue, a very - 
Gast tina ‘sum bo aogelved of tale vasiaes qualldes 
and excellencies. 
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ality on tradition alone ; . 
Weare, therefore, bound to judge theoretically, and 
endoavonr to discover what constitutes this excel- 


equally applicable to another superb replica, by 
‘the same painter, on one of the screens in this 
ame Cry ‘ The Ohrist Bound, and the Faimt- 
gin,’ usually called the ‘ Keee Homo'—the 

the in the National 

is of Londonderry. 


same composition as 

Gallery, purchased of the 

The ure now undernatice, of ‘The Virgin and 

Obild,’ was purchased, on its first arrival in this 

country from Spain, by the late Lord Radstock, 

for « very Jarge sum; and has always borne a 
character 


vauao. ‘Virgin and Child’ ; from the col 
lection of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain. 


Panmmeiano. ‘Portraitof Cosmo de Medici ’ 

Idem. A repetition of ‘ The Holy Family,’ now 
at Thirlestane House. This picture was possessed 
iby the Chevalier Erard, and thence obtained. 

Eu Morerro. ‘The®alutation.’ It belonged 
jae to Mr. Willet, and was brought to Eng- 


hole- h portraits of ‘The 
Princess Mary, Daughter of Charles I.,’ and ‘ Wil- 
liam IL, P — a They were the 
parents of King William Ifl, A capital picture 
of Vandyke's free pencilling. 

Manyar. Portrait af ‘Prinee Arthur, the 
Brother of Vit.’ 

‘Garute. ‘DwoChildren ata Window,’ said to 
have been his own children; and one of his most 
precious aud agreeable works. It is : 
with «delicaey truly astonishing, and treated with 
the usmest loveliness and grace. This little gem 


ma Fay, anmapete tar enenatie: with th t 
cuits) ardioteotthecchecl of Gen #7 


Dom exrcutwo. ‘ Timoclea brought before Alex- 
ander,’ from the story related * Platarch’ 
Morais.” Vide Plutarch. 4 - 

Lierrox. dandsecape, ‘ View of Harrow 


s. ry 
anong which is head of on. 

Cesc Penni. An old from Titi 
famou: ‘it. Peter Mastyr. serra 


School of Gurpo. 
(Circular.) 
Bintan ths highest of excellence ; nothing 

ue 0 e ; no 
in its class can surpass the beauty of the colour, the 
careful yet firm painting, and the grace of the 
figures: it is in the freshest state of preservation. 

G.P baa re endear th 

. Powsern. 5 e story 
of “St. Hubert and seems This ifieent 
picture is from the Fran Palace at . 

... ‘The Nativity.” A fine picture, which 

has been constantly attributed to Corregio, ‘but is 


more probab 6 

Selene ion’; from the collection 
of Lucien ; half. th, of life-size. 

JoseruF.Noriecexs. “A Musical Conversa- 
sione al fresco, at Wanstead House.’ The Harl 
and Ceuntess of Tilney are on the balustrade, end 
there is a numerous ——— in ‘the showy 
costume of the reign of George Il. The artist 
was a il of Watteau, as the price proves which 
was given for this pictur 127. 1s., at ‘the 
sale at Wanstead House, in June, 1622. From 
‘the great excellence of this work, and its close 
analogy to his master, it appears most likely, from 
the extreme rarity of his authenticated perform- 
ances, that he has been deprived of the honour due 
‘to his talent, by their being attributed to Watteau. 

Perer Neevs. ‘Interior ofa Church.’ 

mney en ee deat in,’ 

- Muna. * dscape, Buildings igures.’ 

Trriaw. A grand landscape, with “The Holy 

Family and Angels,’ called ‘The Reposo’; the 


* Holy Family and St. John.’ 





| figures of small life size. We have here an extra- 
| ordinary fine work of Art, which, although named 
| as bei 


painted by Titian, has in some r a 
resemblance'to Giorgione. The picture unites the 
respective high qualities of both ; so that it becomes 

| dé cult to decide its ity with certainty. It 
is indeed a magnificent work, and rivets'the atten- 

| tion almest more than any other in this gallery, 
| from its magical management of colour. It was 
brought into England by Mons. De la Hante. 

| KR. Lee, R.A. Large lands , with a stream 

| and -mill—‘ View in Devonshire.’ We regret that 
‘we cannot accord much praise to this artist's 
works in Lord Northwick’s collection, as they 

| have the appearance of being exesuted with a 


| slovenly haste. 
Guerctno. ‘ Mary Magdalen;’ half-length, 
from the gallery of Lucien Bonaparte. 
Trriman. ‘ St. Jerome Praying.’ 
... “The Virgin Enth Ny 
Lupovico Caracct. ‘St. Genevidve li- 
eating the Angel of Mercy to sheath the Sword 
of Justice, and extirpate the Plague at Mar- 


eilles.’ 
Guerotno. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ 
im and Child.’ 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| oe. 

Trrian. ‘ Portrait of Pope Clement VII.’ 
| After Rarrariiz. Copy, painted in water 
colours by Wilkins, from the picture of ‘The Vir- 
gin, Child, and St. John,’ b lle, which was 
brought from Spain by Sir Thomas Barwis, and is 
| now a Bavaria. 
| L. Backuuysen. ‘Sea Piece—Breese 
| ‘Shipping.’ 
| Lows pe Monawes, surnamed “ El Divino.”’ 
‘Christ Bearing his Cross,’ life-size. Of the 
Spanish school no painter justified the surname 
above quoted more than slendies for no artist 
of that country ever uced expressions of di- 
vine sorrow with such intensity. The touching 
reality of meekness in agony, and pious grief, are 
here icted with true ascetic force of feeling 
and genius. It is to be he is so little 
rar yge bee me der ctures are so rare in . 

, e basis of his conceptions approac 
manner of L. Da Vinci, or sometimes 8. Del 
Piombo. Inthe of sainted sorrows he 
is unequalled, he ren them still more 
| sublime by the sombre tone of his colouring. 

Fraser. ‘ Teniers in his Studio, paintimg ‘the 
Temptation of St. Anthony.’ 

Carto Cie@nant. 

L. Backuvuysen. Shi * 
This picture, and the one we have previously no- 
tieed, are the finest works of this master. 

Beweperro Montaena. 

, end Saints’ : life size 

Dowenrcutno. ‘Grand Lan 


and 





* Virgin and Child.’ A small |: 


‘The Virgin Bn- 





‘ Porteait of Lord Seymour. 
Marto DI Pewero. ‘Portrait 
Beard.’ “his i 


——— 2 ee of life 
; rom the collection 
of Joseph Bonaparte. This is.a favourite subject 
of the painter; several well-authenticated pie- 
tures of it, are in various collections. The present 
example does not cede in excellence to any others 
we are acquainted with. 
QUENTIN Marsys. ‘Portrait ofa Priest.’ 
* Portrait ofia Gentleman.’ 

‘ Portrait of Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, helding in his hand the Cardinal's Hat 
whichwas presented to him by the Pope.’ Inde- 
pendent of its historical value, it is.a remarkable 
work as aspecimen of portraiture when the Arts 
were struggling to free themselves from the for- 
malities of their early adeption. Holbein has 
here emancipated hineelf toom the flatness and 
map-like delineations of his early works; and 
this -picture has a rotundity of feature and vigour 
by mo means impaired on its being placed next 
toa cy mag se my Rubens. The hands 
are admirable in drawing, having life and anima- 
tien in the outline. 

ZUBBARAN. ‘St. Francis worshipping the Vir- 
in and Child.’ The Spanish school being so 
fette known in Englend, and the manner of its 
great masters is so little discriminated, thatwe may 
compare the style of Zurbaran as having some 
relation to that of Caravaggio, but somewhat un- 
bued with Titian-like colour. This he be 
‘ ed to have acquired from his master, Juan 
las Reelas, who himself studied under the 
great Venetian. We have here a very fine spe- 
cimen, which, on examination, fully bears out our 
remarks 


Guipo. ‘Head of St. Peter’ (penitent). 

F.Prancia. ‘The Holy Family.’ 

L. wa Viner. The same subject, from Mr. 
Willett’s collection, and previously in that of Mr. 


Angels,’ after a-celebrated work of Ratls 
A. Kauremax. Portrait of herself in Grecian ! 

costume, painted for Prinee Po 
C. Postemazes. ‘ ne 


and > most important pr: 
‘Portrait of Alexander L., 


’ 


painter. 
5. DEL i 
Grand Duke uscany. P 
8. Rosa. A pair of oblong ‘ Landscapes with | 


” A lange historical picture of ‘ The Vision 
of Eneas.’ 
G. Povesrn. Classical 
oo of Titian. 
ce ‘drawing ot *A | 


* Interior ot a Highland oe! 
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1846. 
to doubt, if it were-not well authenticated. Van Huysvum. ‘Still Life, and Sil ’ 

He had evidently thought of Murillo. , | At both ends of the Gallery are lenge « a, Py een, R.A.. ‘ Smugglers.on the Look- 
Fraser. ‘The Stirrap Cup at the Inm Door. | mane, shane ho nicnes, seeeinanannpernene ._. « ‘Portrait of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,’ 
G. pe Craver, VAN Upey, and Syypgrs. | of many painted in grisaille, by Cava- Houser. ‘P Sir 3. Poines.” m 

‘An Historical Incident in the Life of Rodolph of | lier Vincenzio ini, of Rome; besides an Rounsy. »& ho op a robe Abt 0 . 

Hapsburg, = on Fone re vee a" Pas | eager ay Tae ag”: og os J sculptor named senting ‘ L’ Allegro ¢ il Penseroso.’ i 

Austria.’ e w a 

animals by Snyders, and the figures by G. de | rarities of Art, is a wonderful aie ead Pa te Vumownss, ‘ Dead Christ, and 

Crayer. It is-a large picture, and such @ com- | © The Crucifixion,’ with ic ew after the | Anvors, “Landscape, with Louis XTV: and’ 

, . a 


y' 
bination of artistic talent has produced, as-may be | design of Michael Angelo, w onary a 
scam ‘ Portrait of a Gentlemen : The executio ale te on . ting. "ak * Re the Newspaper.’ 

. . n . 9 
Fterest load e, ¢Th Pligh in this material She ever woeked amare cr. ‘ Diana and Nymphs,’ an engraved 
SWANEVELDT, Pe; e t into hi we should have no hesitationin | ~ Tersy Port: Genth : 

Boros Van per Neer. ‘Cavalier and Lady.’ Soanieh tile: > yong  seange Ae od = Sa e Portrait of ae Seth Rat oot 
Hooe “~ and | |. ,_ ‘ Portrait of the Mother of Mary Queen of 


e eng Pegs tt working.” lazed, and formed the top of atable.. It is 
, Ropexts, R.A. ‘ View of Granada.’ the inal and first drawing made by Flaxman,. ‘ Whole-length Portrai 
it of Viscount Lisle, 





A. Evsuemer. ‘St. John Preaching to tle | R.A., for the famous ‘ Shield.of illes,’ It was. por A 
Multitude.’ likes. stelan.on. selelidd_ond.cncther damien, wee | ee. 
Parma Veccuto, ‘ Virgin and Child, withat rubsequently. made, ys some. variations. from Tanentes: ‘ Portrait of e Gentleman: 
tendant Saints,’ life size. this,, the original idea.. , ... ‘ Portraitofa Gentleman:” (Ttalian.) 
Eareene, 4 ites heer © eo ™ he Mrs, Betterton, 4 
Maas. * orship of the Three Ki r RRIDOR . 
RorreNHAMMER and Brevemen. * Virgirand cn ++ © Portrait of Lord’G. Hamilton,’ . 
Child, in a landseape, with many Flowers.’ TrinToREtro, ‘ Venus-and Adonis. ..- ‘Small Portrait; om Horseback, of the f 
__Dummuicr. ‘Nymphs, with Cattle; ima Rocky |... {An Upright Landscape.’ a gy RR ggpt ; 
e.’ bs 4 with the Flight into Egypt.’ 5 SAAT mua Stising from the 7 
Canatetro. ‘ View of the Palace Marieski, om | PETER Wovwsanamn: e Flight Pion” A charming composition of’ the’ female form; re- ‘a 
the Grand Canal, Venice.’ Benkuiroan. ‘A Street Scenein Amsterdam,’'| Plete with the graces and charms of ancient Greek |i 
BREUGHEL. ‘Diana and Pomona; im a land- Guarpr. A pair of ‘ Views in Venice.’ ae D ‘ The ; (ca 
a, with Flowers. y Brooxine. ‘A Storm at Sea.’ B UC, Toilet.’ A remarkably fine if 
vRILLo. ‘The Holy Pamily:’ G. Mortanp. ‘ Figures in a Quarry.’ specimen of the master; painted with unusual care ei 
Grover. Landscape; ‘ View at Harrow.’ J. Ostapz. ‘ Boors Dancing.’ and brillian | : | 
ALBANO. ‘ Landseape, with Figures,’ Warp. ‘ Interior of a Dairy.’ ine - ‘i Christ and Mary ay ooh ime fl i 
... ©The Holy Pamily. VANDER Meviex. A small ‘Battle Piece.’ | Sith y yb > Meee wrens y imb 1° 
Hs gives ua. great. pleneaie- te ene tad | ,figemanonsan, . ' Pesconk and. other. Birds’'| ~ ¢W Se. Pranclapeariog’ fF 
see > re 4 . (oe 
picture in such snoclatiains and its rich glow of usually one Sousa Doster geen pare ee | ae Portrads of Rabelais.’ | ‘ f 
evening hues, bears well up in solidity with the | have been dozing, when he calls Hondekoeter, the | ,,/(7KDAENS: .° The Infant Prince of Orange, in iy 
deep-toned pictures of former times, which sur- faelle of cocks and hens. Vide“ Waagen on | ™ nen —< Portrait.’ ie 
—- DA STENNA ‘The in and Child.’ orks of Art in England,” vol iii., page 1 5. &: Rosa. id avandia, AOE and Figures,’ f ; 
RAPPAELLE. ‘The Holy Pamily. This. isxa pa je Mono eepuas of * Teoma Watering,’ -.. ‘Aatique Puctralt of'a Lady,’ f 
very fine picture, and has every trace of being’ a School of paneer ; A of the Fvermrneny, :C \tigees of Senta, ‘si r | 
true bp but being hung so high, prevents a | Virgin.’ Assumption. Figures of Cavaiiers. Horses, and Attendants.’ gy 
H ‘ Pa 
“tn ee Catheten’ We aerate Tanai, ngrared by Pally. | wit"it'ay uel Poets 9 Hat a 
, R.A. : elegan ye tag * e. : . 
nay safely afr, ihat the best pictures of this |" Garsnonovon ‘Landscape, with « White | Francis” and usullymeaed ‘The Millon. i 
- ; orse. ” : i ie 
possession ; being less mannered than the Hastern | Vannoom. ‘ Interior of a Forest, with Water.’ | ¢ > ‘Rocky Uandseape, with Water- 8 
‘Amana ea. Banana ° : Micuet Carre. ‘ Landscape and Cattle.’ “y Fe mote cat Satyrs. : - 
Idem. Th 0. ‘The Wife of Cato.’ || Brevene.. A pair ofsacred subjects—‘ Christ a and Accessories. | 
m. e companion, ‘The Wife of Tarquim.’ | Curing the Blind,’ and ‘ Christ Preachi Guipo. ‘The M : 1a 
= Curr. ‘Cows on the Banks of a River.’ Multitude.’ ei op igeapediaeland Brevoust. ‘A Procession of Peasants.’ i ' 
Graven. Landscape, ‘View at Harrow.” | | | Frawxs. ‘An Historical Subject’; many ry eed a oS ste sa = A io 
landscape, where the Colossus a japeemetel ee ‘ , Idi ‘ Landsea| pe. Fi and Cattle.’ * i 
mued c's mula” Kel engraved tl cous | BunGeea yy Sent Pe re Bacon Pan Epa F 
an teeguey pH Korean ary J. ALLEN. A small ‘ Town Scene?’ T. Wenstrn, R.A. ‘Head of a Shepherd Ser- il 
CLaupe. An elegant cpasehecape i h , ss | Ee Comioten.: ie Ne mn Nyy Smoking.’ HI 
and of his highest qualit Se ft a ee ree ee Gtavum,  ‘Lacge Mountainous Landsen: ) 
.. «Portrait er Clicctes VITE? Crro Ferrt. ‘ The Conversion of Clovis.’ View in Salteprlant. with Mt ee 
Lupovico Canacur Th nomena Pe toy on 5 and Waterfall.’ iew in Switurrlard, with ont Blanc. ra :. 
Jen.’ Pontaate tan a oe Dead lation of St. Guipo. ‘ Head.’ (Oval) LY * BOCK HOV EN . Coast Sens ~-A Calm.’ ay 
of Norbur Park, © co on of Mr. Lock, ... © Head ofa Cardinal.’ , Sehee. of Guar +. ‘Coronation o: tne Virgin ile 
yt. J. Witsow. ‘ The Battle of Trafalgar.’ (ciseular}. P ; ; 
ou ‘Veneto ecdintndion G. Baraert. Water-colourdrawing, ‘View of | Bassa¥o. | Christ Bound. 
Guipo. ‘St. J Ne dem. ‘A Classi dscape.’ J. W. Waiaay. * Virginius,’ : 
BeRKHEYDEN. View inna Gis i, Pitas: A seoue Wann and Figures.’ Romanziti. ‘Nysoph and Cupids.’ 
Nevscuer.. ‘Portrait of a. Princess of the | .J- JANSSENS. ‘A Ball in the Old Palace at seit Suiany, R.A. A pair of conversation sub- i 


House of Nassau, with a. Whitehall’ ; man . 

: E dencharg JANSEN. ~s ir of. portraits. of eas “The Royal alace of the of Naples, ve | MaidneA tei? F 

we Falkland,’ and Dody Falkland,. his: a tepadedtcrameny secmroggiene Tur sop eee ‘The Triumph of pe grisaille. 

_ After L. pa Viner. ‘St.John.’ The original elaborately painted. . iat aed It is one ef the finest -'+ting, and in the most 
ip s Hamilton | perfec preservation. - ornaments 

Rommnr. _” The Portssit of let and tetails are y wetesaets and. it is 


weeps > 


is at Thirlestane House. 
0 »  & pals of Small Histosionle.: Mes. a a Se an admirable example of the period. i 
Slder BAG: paniomap, A Skirmish, and. — of this Carer ose Se. - Aw pie : ) 
the Pnnoio- _‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns,and | might well excuse the follies of the sterner'sex. | 5° An Incantation. : 
ainting Virgin,’ Having already indulged.| “‘ No power or strength her charms could oppose ; - CHILDE, + cp Bridge by Moonlight. 


ourselves in some i ks we all love,” &c. aa ’ 
of this great artist; it becomes supe-aows to.| J. WiLs0x. ‘The Battle of the Nile:” ‘The | ~+~  ;Hortralt of s Gentleman, etiam. 














= = the sumo. here. This repetit.on. of the geen ts the competition offered by the ing? 
all the type of the maces, "On tae callery list | “'Bouncoxows, . Large Battle Piece.” “S-*An Italian. Landscape, with Buildings,’ 
view, seatcely any difference can be discerned,| J. Witson. ‘ Marine Subject.’ Sir J. Rexnoups. ‘Portrait of the Earl of ; 
a , perhaps, that the morbidezea of the | Baevower and Van Bare. ‘Holy Family Bath,’ half-length, in his robes. 

im this, is superior in tone, and Angels,’ in a i T. Wensten, B.A, ‘The Village Pair,’ full 

: “Olarior ante alios 2. "Van DER CAPetia. Marine. ‘A Calm on thie | of characteristic figures; a fine picture. 

Luce superfase, eireumtcotuntibus ume Seacoast’ eA. ' |< Laws... (Aa Old Man.’ 

‘ingendique modo grandi et tractande colore . LANDS 4  Cinderilla. ABRRIBR. E 

Corpora,” 3 Howser. ‘ Portrait of the Karl of Surrey.” | Warreav, aroed toile ts hell, 
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... Adrawing of Joachim Renaut, Seigneur 
de Gamaches, Marechal de France, 1461. 


THE LIBRARY. 
‘ The Head of a Man.’ 
‘ Girl, with Kitten.’ 
* Venus and Cupid.’* 


Barocco. 
Sir J. Reywowips. 


to his merits, while living! 
our school will relate very 
neglected genius. The re- 


, as we boast of our refine- 
and can ap’ the great 

, while the author of a com- 

, little inferior in skill to Parme- 


pined and prematurely died in the midst of 
unsold performances. 


ernur, ‘ Landscape—by M t.’ 
Acostino Canacct. ‘A Gentleman ina Ruff.’ 
Romwysy. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Jordan.’ 
Tintoretro. ‘ Portrait of a Doge.’ 
Mionarp. ‘Portrait of the Countess 

, Mother of Prince Eugene of Savoy.’ 

, -" Faasex. ‘ Portrait of his Daughter, carrying 
ruit.’ 

Nerscugn, ‘ Portrait of Sir W. Temple.’ Small 


half. » 

C. Rurst. ‘Fruit,’ &c.; highly finished. 

F. Mona. ‘A Sibyl.’ 

Epmonstone. ‘A Peasant Girl.’ 

Nerscuer. ‘ Portraitof Lady Temple.’ Com- 

to the preceding. 

D. Taxtens. ‘An admirable Pasticcio, repre- 

senting Christ dead, the Virgin fainting, and two 


els. 

a * Portrait of the Duchess de Mazarin.’ 

. «+ Two small oval portraits of ‘The King 
and Queen of Bohemia.’ 

Miowanp. ‘ Portrait of Mde. de. Montpensier.’ 

Nerscuer. Small portraits of ‘The Grand 
Pensioner De Witt,’ of ‘A Lady.’ 

Van per Mevien. ‘ Battle Piece.’ 

Small portrait of ‘A Lady,’ in Spanish 


itume. 
. Small half-length of ‘ A Lady.’ 
‘A Battle Piece.’ 
* Portrait of a Lady.’ 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


Awnprea Veronica. ‘ The Adoration’; antique. 
De Wirre. ‘Interior of a Church.’ 
C. Stanrieip, R.A. ‘ View of the Lago Mag- 


giore 
-..+ ‘Sketch of an Historical Subject.’ 
.... ‘Portrait of Ann of Cleves.’ 
A. Mantsona. ‘ a very and St. John.’ 
4 by Mare Antonio, 
. Stanrretp, R.A. ‘ View on the Sdone, at 
its fn with the Rhone, near Lyons.’ 
. Howanp, R.A. ‘The Lady in “ Comus.”’’ 
Gverctxo. ‘ Virgin, Child, and St. John.’ 
E. V. Rirrinorte. ‘ Poissurdes Playing at 


. .» ‘Portrait of Henry Duke of Gloucester.’ 
7 ee Large landscape, ‘ View of Conway 


de 


Karmen, Brera’ fe, 

ae a ec.” 

Idem. * Flowers.’ 

ure of Italian Ruins.’ 


i a 
P. Rermaore. ‘ View on a River, with Cattle.’ 
...+ ‘Portrait of the Duke of Monmouth.’ 
Epuowstone. ‘ Fishermen’ ° 
: * Interior of the Church at 
um. 
Epsonstons. ‘ Seashore—Italian.’ 
‘Grand Landscape, with Mytholo- 


Epuowstons. ‘The Organ Grinder.’ 
Seer ART, R.A. ‘Interior of Westminster 








DINING-ROOM. 


The fine portraits h on its walls are all of 
life size, ane excellent and of the 
highest i ters. They 
form a a cad tries mansions. sr vale 
operas which, in most uently 
o orianltive plainness; but here individuals, now 
known to us only by their pictorial resemblances, 
or historigal reminiscences, appear as if they 
formed part of the social scene. A fertile imagi- 
nation may readily fancy a friendly communion 
with great , or celebrated characters 
who have long since passed away. 

Sir G. Kweiier. ‘ Portrait of Sir John Rush- 
out.’ : 

Vanpyke. ‘K Charles I., whole h 
sitting with his Son, aerward Charles tt? his 

cent triumph o t painting 
over the sideboard It has long besa an Saleen 
in Lord Northwick’s family, its possession being 
described in an inventory of effects belonging to 
one of his ancestors, dated in 1695. The works of 
Vandyke are so well understood and a 
in England, that we have only to say royal 
— > one of his v aw a a 

Sir J. ReyNowps. ole-length portrait o 
‘ The Duchess of Hamilton.’ 

Sir G. Knetier. ‘ Portrait of the First Lord 


Sandys.’ 

Donson. ‘ Whole-length Portrait of Henrietta 
Maria, with Prince Charles.’ Our own school 
may well be proud of this contemporary of Van- 
dyke ; and here, in juxtaposition with the superb 
Charles I., it stands in honourable rivalry. 

Hovrnorst. ‘ Portrait of the King of Bo- 
hemia.’ 

Vanpycx. ‘ Half-length Portraits of Prince 
Maurice and Prince Rupert,’ in one picture, over 
the fireplace. 

Mytens. ‘ Portrait of Prince Henry.’ 

Idem. ‘ Portrait of King Charles I.,’ painted 
the year of his accession to the throne, 

Cornnetius Jansens. A large picture of six 
persons, being Sir James Rushout, ancestor of 
—— Lord and his Family. Whole lengths. 
ae ‘ Portrait of Edward VI.,’ whole 

ength. 

Sir G. Knetier. ‘ Portrait of Addison.’ 


SMALL LIBRARY. 


D. Ronerts, R.A. Large Picture of Antwerp 
Cathedral 
CoRNELIUS JANSEN. 


SALOON, 


8. Rosa. Grand Battle Piece. 

C. Poztemperc and Bercuem. Landscape, 
‘Diana and Nymphs.’ The united pencils of 
these great painters here produce a scene of per- 
fect elegance. 

N. Bercuem. ‘ Landscape and Cattle.’ — 

De Wirrs. ‘Interior of a Church in Holland.’ 

Gatnsporoven. Portrait of himself. 

Epmonstong and Fraser. ‘ Italian Peasants.’ 

GatnspornovuGcu. ‘ Portrait of William Pitt, 
when young.’ 

. ++ * Portrait of a Gentleman.’ 

Movcneron. ‘ Garden Scene and Figures.’ 
Although this painter usually indulges in romantic 
scenery, he has here sueveeded admirably in a 
subject more indicative of refined civilization. 

. Veronese. ‘ Christ’s Agony.’ 

Linoecsacu. ‘ Italian Port and Figures.’ In 
every quality of Art closely approac the fine 
execution of N. Berghem in similar subjects. 

... ‘Portrait of Margaret of Scotland, 
Sister of Henry VIII.’ 

Luca Giorpano. ‘ Galatea.’ 

L. Hawperay. ‘The Pool of Bethesda.’ 

Tirzore. ‘The Peasant’s Repast.’ 

Joun Witson. ‘ Leith Harbour.’ 

Drerricy. ‘ Landscape and Figures.’ 

Insxirr. ‘ The Fortune-tellers.’ 

8. Rosa. ‘ Rocky Coast, with Figures.’ 

Caracct. ‘ The Nativity.’ 

_———. i tow he 

LSHEIMER. ‘ tinto Egypt.’ 

Suarer. ‘ bienuieead y 

R. Savary. ‘ Landscape and Figures.’ 

... * Portrait of a Gentleman. 

G. Lance. ‘ Fruit.’ 


Caracct. ‘ Holy Family,’ in a lan . 
at "Portrait “of the Gountess “of bulk,” 
mother of Lady Jane Grey.’ 


Two Female Portraits. 





————— 


GiorGgione. ‘ irgin, Chi i PR 
ene oon the late Weel 5 re John, 
’ HEM. ‘ Landscape i . 
Pioughing.’ with Figures 
Pasmore. ‘ An Interior, with Two Children,’ 

aoa ¢ —— it of a Gentleman,’ 
e@ © ortrait 0) Char’ i i ; 
smail whole length. tos I. in his Robe, 
LOVER, ‘ i 
Ulewater” ape View of his Farm at 
-and A- Born. ‘ Muleteers ina Lan ’ 
After Bareamiis. _ the Vision of Bock 
eee nterior, with Figures, by C ioht.’ 
ees * Portrait of rm Vv.’ 7 Candlelight. 
A ortrait o rd Gori 
ously habited in yellow attire.’ =’ “Pt 
: See DER Ngger. ‘ Woody Scene—Moon. 
P. Naysmitu.’ ‘ Landscape,’ wood 
masterly in touch of fol “al —— | 
8. * Grand Battle Piece,’ 
Brevener. ‘ Flemish Féte,’ with a multitude 


of , 

D. Tuntens and Momprr. Large upri | 
landacape, with Gipsies. — 

P. Naysmiru. A pair of landscapes. 

Bone. A superb enamel, after a picture by 
Madame Lebrun, of Lady Hamilton. The com- 
position is a whole-length figure of her ladyship 
as a Bacchante. Although somewhat bordering | 
on the manner of the section of the French schoal 
formed by David, it is nevertheless treated with 
the utmost luxuriance of conception. This ena- 
mel was venga Sir W. Hamilton to the 
great Lord Nelson, came with other effects | 
into the hands ha = Davison, at whose sale it 
was purchased e present possessor for the 
liberal sum of 150 guineas. 

ON THE STAIRCASE. 


R. Lez, R.A. ‘ Dead Heron.’ 

Idem. ‘ The Companion.’ 

Groreione. ‘ Portrait of Aretino.’ 

Manner of VANDYKE. ‘ Portrait of Mons. le 


Roy.’ 
Horzann. A pair of landscapes. 


IN THE HALL. 
Sir G. Kwetzter. ‘ William III.,’ whole 


5 
Idem. ‘ Queen Mary,’ whole length. 
VANDERBANK. The Countess of Northamp- 
ton,’ whole wee 
Myrrtens. ‘ The King of Bohemia.’ 
Idem. ‘ Prince Maurice of Nassau,’ whole 


as pee 
arvis. ‘The Earl of Bath,’ whole length. 

...  * Francis I.,’ half length. 

. + Dudley Earl of Leicester.’ 

A. Cano. ‘The Confessor of the Duke d’Oli- 
varez.’ 

-Tgerporc. ‘An Elector of Hesse.’ 

Sir G. Knwetuer, 1715. ‘ Sir J. Rushout.’ 

Sir J. Reynoips. ‘ Warren Hastings.’ 

L’Aromurers. ‘ The Pretender.’ 

..+ ‘Catherine of Arragon’ (antique). 

Sir G. Kweiee, 1688. ‘ Portrait of Lady 
Alice Rushout.’ 4 

... * Portrait of Radcliffe Earl of Sussex, 
habited as a general in gorgeous costume. 

es ‘Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. : 

Sir G. Kwetier. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman. 
through the whole of the 

of those which are 


e 
. Our lent wes 86 
, that our readers may 
5 Satan of tee et 
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THE SEVRES VASE, 
PRESENTED BY THE KING OF THE PREWCH 
TOM. GAVARD, PUBLISHER. ” 
two reasons for engraving this vase: first, 
jeter is aremarkably besutifel spechnsa of the 
uction of modern Sevres; and next, because it 
is a tribute rendered to merit by the highest rank. 
M. Gavard is a distinguished publisher of Paris j 
he has, during his time, issued many useful am 
important wor s—the most prominent of which is 
an Illustrated ‘‘ History of Versailles” —a publica- 
tion of high interest and value, but one that 
involved an immense expenditure; and which, it 


The instance to which we refer supplies 
many proofs that the King of the an nt 
ed °pportunities to recompense those w 
ties are beneficial to France, Peace 
Nee as well as War;” the triumphs of 
— cent reign will endure long after those of 
a ee are forgotten ; his achievements for 
wa " are those of true glory—achievements 
ch sustain industry, encourage and 
nt, and promote the happiness of mankind. 


! 





is understood, could not have been completed but 
the aid of the Na liberal assistance 


scientific skill, whose 
been often exercised for the 
country; and the honour thus obtained has been 
by no means unmerited. It is not too much to 


personal 
, who so well knows how to es 
mate worth, and is ever ready to reward it. 








LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 


LETTER VI.* 


From the commencement of this portion of the 
subject I have supposed the day to be highly 
heated, and the cloud region, though destitute of 
clouds, to be highly a with exhalations, un- 
determined as yet into clouds. The obstructions 
now, therefore, to the sun’s rays are becoming 
serious at new degree of descent. 

Arrived at 9, its rays would, in reaching the 
spectator, have pierced through about nine miles 
instead of one of colou media, and will have 
made an angle of about 87 from the zenith. 
Here the colour of his surrounding atmosphere 
will have become red, to the total extinction of 
the blue space, while his resistance to the ob- 
seuring and colouring principle enables him to 
assume no more coloured an appeararce than 
t) 





range. 

The next descent gives him a distance of nearly 
eleven miles to perform from 10 to the spectator, 
and the atmosphere about this point will now have 
assumed the colour of purple, on the road to a 
total chromatic subsidence, the sun itself still in- 
sisting on pre-eminence, and glowing out a distinct 
sphere of red. 

Now is the time (but we have promised not to 
meddle with ge Pages any clouds, horizontal 
clouds, coming be him would lose ail their 
character and detail, and appear like flat and 
dark grey bars before a distant globe of fire. 

The next descent will place the sun on the ho- 
rizon, 90 degrees from the zenith. His rays in 
reaching the spectator will have pierced through 
about thirteen miles of exhalations. This amount 
of obstruction effectually Bap gs any but his 
most direct rays from reac’ the earth from this 
point (11), the s around him being now grey 
and ere so — - eo upper and 
0 te sides of the sky, av ight grey, an 
very little darker than the sun itself . 

A represents the domelike appearance of the 
blue of space, whose base, or that part cutting 
the line of the horizon always (when “oo 
seems nearer the earth than its zenith. Outside 
this line are marked the different states of colour 
which this of the heavens assumes under the 
described circumstances ; and inside this line are 
marked the different colours assumed by the sun 
itself, at the several points of its descent, men- 
tioned in conducting him from about the zenith 
downwards. 

As far as appearances are concerned, this line 
of descent is not at an uniform distance from the 
earth; but the sun seems to our eyes to near the 
earth as it approaches the horizon, and is more 
and more obscured and coloured by the increased 
quantity of media through which its rays have to 
pass; so that at its setting it appears to be at the 


same distance as any object linearly comes 
in contact with it. 
B, therefore, will offer some idea of its t 


line of descent. Inside this are marked va- 
rious states of distinctness with which at the seve- 


that the character of form here given to 
the “blue sky” and the distance assigned to it 
are fallacious both and that such form 


together, 

and distance of it do not exist, but that what we 
call “blue sky” is a space infinite and intermin- 
re i ap meg en om waions of ma 

trate on man 

Bat to this I would most Jeferentially observe, 
that Nature does not create an im of these 
facts herself; and I would 


Hy 


that writing 
second opel igincatpere oy 7h haa 
ap’ only, are two pee conte 
and that, if Nature appear to have a domelike s 
(which is a constant and appropriate figure used 
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small powers of refrection—the last point, agreed 
on I think, by the meteorologist ; but in support 
of which 1 would impress upon your mind the 
circumstance that the sun (even in this island of 
fogs, clouds, and other exhalations) occasionally 
goes down uncoloured; when it is called a white 
sunset. Many travellers and writers state that in 
some other parts of the world the occurrence of 
the white sunset is frequent. 

(2) Should the sun go down without colour, | 
and in a colourless , once in a hundred 
years, it would be proof that the true atmosphere 
were aécromatic, and that those glorious co- 
lours, so frequently the accompaniments of sunset, 
were not a result solely of “ the slanting rays of 
the sun” upon the true atmosphere, if it might 
ever be proved to be even M 80. 

(3.) The colours produced during the p e 
of the sun through the last forty or forty-five de- | 
grees of the western sky are yellow and red | 
ONLY; but, admitting blue to be of the number, 
though they always occur in the same order, they 
do not occur in the same situation. 

Now, if such colour were a result of the “slant- 
ing rays of the sum” (a very wide if not an 
equivocal expression)—that is, if some certain | 
degree of obliquity universally produce some 
certain colour, or some certain arrangement 
of colours, invariably falling in the same situ- 
ations, as regards the sun and a specta- 
tor—it might be easy to imagine such circum- | 
stances (uniform as to place and unvarying in | 





their order) to be a result of the sun’s rays reach- 
ing us through different and certain measured | 
obliquities in relation to the true atmosphere, and 
to be an act of refraction. But, though the cir- 
cumstance of their order invariably obtains, that 
of their situation is constantly yarying. Some- 
times the yellow lies as high as sixty or seventy 
degrees from the horizon, while at others it does 
not reach more than ten; therefore, the earth’s 
atmosphere never undergoing e in height or 
density, we must search amongst other causes for 
the varying phenomena. 

The earth's exhalations, tly of re- 
fraction, give one, from which it appears to me 
impossible to detach the power of colouring the 
sun’s rays. If you ask why it should never occur 
but at evening, I must reply that a large amount 
of it (and that very fortunately) is necessary to 
produce even the Haghtest yellow, and that it ac- 
cun_ulates with the accumulating densities until 
it arrives at the greatest amount of colour capable 
of being arrived at by this process, in the manner 
indicated in the diagram No. 3. 

When, therefore (as is often the case after a 
long succession of hot weather, and a conse- 

uently comparatively dry surface of the earth), 
the exhalations are at once very slight and very 
high, the atmosphere, or the sky rather, is co- 
loured up to perhaps 70 or 80 degrees from the 
horizon, but that very slightly; and the greatest 
amount of colour occurring y AP the sun's po- 
sition on the verge of the horizon itself would 
not, under these circumstances, amount to more 
- amber, or very low yellow, instead of burning 
r 


| they are all 


| with the most exact precision 


“An yA case to this would oceur upon a | 
y 


less hot or two after wet weather and a humid 
surface, when the exhalations, though raised in 
huge quantities, may not be carried up very high. 
An east wind would favour our present case. 

Under these circumstances, the first approach 
to colour (delicate yellow, and a greenish sky) 
would occur at about twelve degrees from the ho- 
rizon, while the sun hovering on the verge of the 
earth would be most likely crimson, surrounded 
by purple or grey. 


| depth, markin 


The intermediate states, and the circumstances | 
causing them, you can easily imagine for your- | 


self, or wait for proofs in the constantly varying 
aérial phenomena moving before you. 


You will see by those, if my statement of the | 
ease may not be satisfactory, that any one stated | 


does not necessarily (when 
produce any one stated co- 


colout ie produned} 


lour, nor any one colour at any certain degree of 
' 


intensity. 

be — a this point, toe to toe, after 

g & wor can imagine you noddi:z 
your head. and exclaimi me oes, I see,” i 
which ease I could reply, “‘ I cease, I cease” ; but, 
eye em by letter, I fee) that 1 must some- 
how or other, in my desultory and erratic mode, 
make out the case; and had better sey too muct. 





| 


jected into and deteri 


than too little, leaving you to leap over the super- 
fluous, and dwell on what you may flatter me by 
considering useful. 

I would now willingly suppose that you have 
presumptive if not positive proof, that the true 
atmosphere is in no way instrumental in pro- 
ducing the colours of the sky; neither those 
incident to the day, nor the ev sky; and that 

cnet by the t states 

quantities, ond elevates of different media ; and 
principally by the earth’s humid exhalations, pro- 
this true atmosphere. 

we call the “‘ blue 





[ must leave that colour w 
sky”’ to itself, not being of sufficient 
grounds upon which to feel any very strong 
opinion as to whether it may be produced by the 
interposition of a comparatively opaque medium 
(the true atmosphere) between us and black 
space, or whether the slightly refracting powers 
of the atmosphere may be just sufficient to refract 
only the most easily refrangible colour of light 
(blue). I can afford to leave this upon two con- 
siderations. The meteorologists have not, I 
think, determined it; and, whether it proceed 
from one or the other cause, it leaves our case 
unprejudiced. 

Sur subject lies somewhat in the same happ 
predicament as the polarization of light, in reg 
to the two great theories of light itself (the emis- 
sive or projectile, and the undulatory); for the 
mathematical formula by which the one system is 
worked, in connexion with any operon serves 

or the other. 

I wish you, however, to hold fast by one opinion 
at least, that the earth’s or the true atmosphere is 
either perfectly acromatic, or that it refracts the 
blue of light solely. For myself, I do not believe 
that it is capable of refracting colour in any way, 
but that the blue of heaven is the product of 
another process, that of overlaying on black space 
the lighted atmosphere, and that the Creator, in 
his infinite beneficence, has given us a perfectly 
colourless light and a decromatic atmosphere, in 
order that with them all colour may be equally 
appreciable. 

Thaw been looking out, in this climate, during 
some years, with the utmost possible avidity, for 
a perfectly white or colourless sunset; and which 
would, in my mind, set the subject at rest; and I 
will give you a slight pen-and-ink sketch of one 
which occurred about a fortnight since, the nearest 
I have been fortunate enough to witness, I will 
begin with the most distant part, and come gra- 
dually forward. 

The blue sky extended downward to within 
about five or six degrees of the horizon (this 
is very low), and was as deep and pure in colour 
at this point as it generally is upon a fine day at 
the zenith—(you must particularly bear this in 
mind, for, at a perfectly colourless sunset, there is 
no reason why the blue at the horizon itself 
should not be quite as deep and pure as the 
purest blue that would be given at the zenith 
on the clearest day). 

The sky was un 
clouded, but not with that description of cloud 
which would be generally descri 


down to about six degrees of the earth but cirrus 


and cirrus strata at different distances ; but all of | 


so pure a white that any one unacquainted with 
sky ee would have pronounced them to 
lie at the same distance; the perspective diminu- 
tion of the details, rather than any difference of 
their probable distances in space. 
I should be inclined to say that the highest cirrus 
upon this evening must have been at least three 
miles from the earth. 

This height (considering the circumstance of 
our cloud region being rated at between one mile 
and a mile and a half) would appear exaggerated ; 
but the day of the evening in question was of an 
intense heat, and it must be borne in mind that 
the elevation attainable by exhalations and the 
lighter clouds varies considerably with the varying 
states of heat. For instance, the highest point of 
extreme moisture at the poles is estimated at two 
miles, while the same point at the equator stands 
at four miles and a half. And I think the highest 
cirrus on the evening in question rode at an eleva- 
tion of three miles, and could be compared to 
nothing but the most brilliant silver, rippled deli- 
eately at times, and y and boldly at 
— over a soft, deep, and transparent vault of 

ue. 


ortunately though beautifully | 


as producing | 
a cloudy sky. There was nothing in the heavens | 


ae 
The cirrus’ about ‘the san, a 
perfectly h horizontal, act iota 
white, that the luminary itself could 
distinguished from his attendant y 2 At the 
time of which I now speak the sun’s place 
about six or seven degrees only from the horisos, 
and from immediatel below him a slight colour. 
ing commenced, which did not in any part of the 
—_ ne tag te a and that of an extremely 
e, inclining more to itri 
ey eye = a 
is is the nearest approach to a per i 
sunset that I have ome for oneal: —_ _ 
there are circumstances about it which should 
prove (to all but the captious) that both the true 
pe ee and at least that description of cloud 
we call cirrus, are incapable in themselves of 
ne the sun’s rays by transmission of their 


——— ied 


was 
to intense and pur 
y 


t. 
he sun’s light from the point named in thi 
sunset had to travel through 540 miles fa 
8 , only about 100 miles short of the greatest 
tance it can ever have ee in reaching a 
tor on the earth, and which it does when on 
the horizon) ; and this 540 miles (instead of forty- 
nine when looking vertically) would certainly be 
—- to produce colour, if it could ever be pro- 
a by such means; and the obliquity were cer- 
tainly quite enough, if‘ the slanting rays” of the 
sun were capable of ucing uleat particu- 
larly as some of the most gorgeously-coloured 
skies occur under obliquities siipech less amount. 
Indeed it would appear that obliquity of ray has 
nothing to do with the fact, as all amounts of 
colour, and occasionally no colour at all, are pre- 
sented — same of obliquity. It would 
also, I k, appear that there are other modes by 
which the transitory colours may be produced be- 
sides that of refraction; and that those which 
constitute the glories of the evening sky, and 
which are more or less allied to light—com- 
mencing in yellow, and terminating in red—are a 
result purely of the oyerlaying on light of the 
darkening media already referred to. A very 
simple instance occurs to me by which you may 
in some measure prove this. If, when looking 
through a window at a yellow sunset, you breathe 
upon the glass, the yellow becomes nearly red. 
In this instance, similarly to the process of Nature, 
you accumulate a similar medium, and produce 
a corresponding accumulation of colour. The 
opaque dust of a limestone road does the same 

thing. 

ir canp be that the atmosphere still have the 
power to refract colour at certain obliquities, but 
that, like the prism, it may require a medium on 
which to impinge its spectrum. A sheet of white 
paper answers the purpose of the prism ; but were 
the earth covered with foolscap, one could hardly 
expect to see it coloured, at any degree of obliquity 
at which the sun may strike the verge of our at- 
mosphere; and I, therefore, cannot arrive at any 
other conviction but that the quantity or depth of 
the exhalations, and not the obliquity of the sun 
in relation to our atmosphere, is the cause of 
colour, particularly as some opaque media before 
the sun produce the same results. t 

If a mass of exhalations therefore couid be 
jected vertically to the same distance as our ¢ 

region extends when looking through it horizen- 
tally, I think it would be coloured at midday to 
| precisely the same amount as it would be — a 
sunset, with the same density of media. And! 
must continue to hold these opinions until the 
scientific shall consider the subject worth investi- 
gation, f : 

I intended, when commencing this — to 
have included in it some remarks upon in 
connexion with colour; but i find I am overstep- | 
ping the legitimate epistolary bounds, and verging 
upon those of the pamphlet. The subject 1s one 

tal importance to the truthfulness of eer / 
painting, and must not be dismissed with @ a 
casual observations as a matter affecting 
slightly the beeuty of nature, or the harmony 
of the artist’s productions. You shall, therefore, 
have the concluding portion in the next, —_ 
may not already consider that my intellects 
become sufficiently clouded in this to serve your 


purpose. 








dear Sir, 
ly obliged, 
Your truly o ion Pe 


I am, 


July 18, 1840, 


———— 
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shown, to have been taken from, the.grotto of St. ) suid Yper;” while in another book is written, 

















[HE SOREN OF THE CHURCH OF 


DIXMUDE, IN BELGIUM. Pierre, at Maestrich, It is unfortunately defaced, | “ In l’iaer 1600, zoo waeren dere beelden.” “This | Fe 
| pr anaest in pnt by layers val gage which, we trust, will work, then, is from the chisel of Taillebert 7 + 
be, ere . The architect by whom it | carved the stalls of the Church of St. Martin, at | 


Tus beautiful sereen -—- an engraving of which 
we borrow from “‘ The Magazin Pittoresque,”’ -@ 
French illustrated journal of much interest and 
merit—is of stone, which a recent analyzation has 


ong, remov 
was erected is unknown; but the name of the artist 
who carved the figures is found in a book held in 
the hand of one of them—* Urban Taillebert, 


Ypres, 1588, to whom we owe the light statuett | 
of oak, in 1600, after the fury of vs teste cma 
had expended itself upon the glories of art.” 





study. We are only surprised that such a place | beaut persons; and the committee, in ng f 
I Paisley should have been so late in oddsiaing Most of the best productions of the Potteries— with the view of inducing other public bo- ee 
: Core the Council of the Parent Institu- | many of t merit—are professedly copies ; and | dies to follow their example, state,that notwithstand- Te 
a ut this was suggested by the progress of the | while deficiency of original design is felt and la- the numbers who passed through the rooms, \ 
| st om School, which has been in operation only | mented, mere costly extraneous tion is | not the most trifling article was lost, nor was any- i 

nee January, 1845. We briefly alluded to the | often mistaken for beauty and elegance. At the | thing damaged, either b soritens se bent ; if 
e es al- it 


il 
| 
| 

nit 


PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
Wrrn infinite satisfaction we observe, from the re- 
port of the Parent Institution, that in addition to 
the Provincial Schools already established, it is in 
contemplation to form others in districts which 
have not yet been benefited by local academies; 
and it is the more gratifying to know that 
those under consideration have been solicited by 
the authorities of the respective places; which, 
it is submitted, will be improved as to the charac- 
ter of their manufactures, by the immediate opera- 
tion of schools. One of these places is Paisley, 
and we think strongly with the memorialists, that 
that town is peculiarly adapted for the establish- 
ment of a Branch Bchoo of Design; from its 

ing the centre and seat of a large manufacturing 
trade, depending much upon the taste of its pro- 
ductions for extent of demand. Paisley contains 
4 population of 60,000, chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of shawls, muslins, and other fabrics 
adapted for the display of elegant taste. The 
manufactures of this place afford employment to 
not less than two hundred pattern draughtsmen 
and designers, many of whom may have had a pro- 
essional education, though it is not to be presumed 
that all have gone through a regular course of 


progress of this institution in comparison with 
that of Edinburgh, in a recent ie al the un- 


warrantable conduct of the Honourable Board to | the result of i education in art. Design; they are privileged to visit the Annual 

4 Scottish Academy—the school of the latter| The objects which are believed to be attainable Rxhfbidon of Pictures, to draw in the Museum of i 

Board being entirely under the direction of this by means of Schools of Design in the Potteries, in Natural History, and have the advantage of ad- 4 
Sa applying for which all classes of the population mission to the Botanical Gardens. { 
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At Stoke and Hanley, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, it is also pro to establish schools. 
The district has been visited by a Member of the 
Council and the Director of the School of Design 
at Somerset House, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the manufacturers; the results of 
which warrant the presumption of extensive benefit 
accruing from the operations of Schools of Design 
in this great manufacturing district, which con- 
tains a population of not less than 70,000, all 
directly interested in the earthenware trade. The 
fact of the great application of ornamental art to 
this species of manufacture—more particularly to 
costly articles of porcelain—the commercial value 
of such productions being in a great measure 
dependent upon taste in design and skill in execu- 
tion, renders it important, in a peculiar degree, to 
promote the formation of Schools of Design in 
these towns. In every article produced, engravers, 
modellers, and painters are more or less employed ; 
and it appears to be deemed by the manufacturers 
indispensably necessary, that not only their de- 
signers, but their mechanical workmen should be 
artistically educated—that their natural ability 
and industry should be aided by methodical in- 
struction in art applied to ornament, and illus- 
trated by numerous examples of refined taste and 


same time, competition is to be sustained with 
foreign manufacturers, whose productions are 








appear to concur, are a general increase of artisti- 
eal knowledge and skill among the operative 
workmen, and correctness, elevation, and refine- 
ment of taste in designers, by which a higher class 
of productions may be created, and the value of all 
be enhanced by the addition of ornamental beauty. 
It is also expected that these schools will be e 
beneficial to the numerous females who are em- 
ployed in painting the earthenware. 

In support of the views which we have taken of 
these establishments, we may describe, though 
briefly, their condition and pone according 
to the latest reports. The Manchester Branch, 
which was opened in connexion with the Govern- 
ment — - Somerset ype contre to 

rosper, and is progressively extending its use- 
fulness as a nd aS cinosting des: for the 
important manufactures among which it is situ- 
ated. The local committee of management en- 
deavour, by pet zeal and activity, to promote 
the success of its operations, and their efforts are 
sustained by liberal contributions to its funds. 
At the commencement of the present year, the 
Manchester committee collected and opened to 
public inspection a great variety of specimens of 
ornamental art applied to manetaaies and other 
decorative work. This exhibition was visited by 


We observe with much p 
forded to the students of the Manchester School of 
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1 exhibits 

the classes 
are 

for public 

is experienced under 


from want of ade- 
of instruction. 


opened in January, 
is principally 


im the evening, thé number being 49; a period of: 


operation, therefore, so brief, not warrant the 
expectation of any important result. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to state that in the initiatory 
exercises has been such as to afford 


“Pe ws “Bhetti 

or Stthe Bhs Id Schoo! is prin- 
cipally evening. is‘ branch was opened 
in 1843, but im reference to its operations the 
report says —“ The council feel constrained to 
state that the limited extent and pregress of this 
school do not.at present realize anticipations 
of utility which on its commencement appeared 
to be: warranted by a consideration. of the com- 
mereial value of art in its special application to 
the important manufactures of Sheffield, and of 
the extent to which its numerous 
i of 
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Hal . “? : e242 i 
tthe late M. Aguado, the wary 
banker, ‘resident’ in’ Paris—or 
title, of the M é las 
uivir—has-beefi, as is well known, dis- 
collection 


_— 
Pelebrated sReodgbeut Eu lashed 
rated ¢ urope, and would have 
well served as the nucleus of a national collection, 
or would: have forméd a’ ificent: addition tc 


-any already established ; but the. Spain: of these 
f ~— 
unlike 


nor leisure for pictures, 
Escorial was the studio 
uez and the school 

lo, and when 

IL. wrote to. Sanchez CoelHo—** Al*muy 

i Ueclo: Bot, slthoogh this euper col 
Sanchez Coello. But t - 
lection has been distributed, there yet remains an | 
cmvebepeie neuer of bn chdicest contents, in 
the s ofa es of engra je. most 
coneniaatied: artists in France the coh- 
sists of thigty-eight plates of pictures, . al 
though well known, have never been t it 
forward in a style of Art™so as.is ‘pre- 
wen 


‘ neither 
t time when 


sented in this work. The manner fhe engraving 
adapted to the subject, aridvits character" 

from aquafortis finished .with the briny to the 
oa perfect style of line engraving : indeed in 
assurance of the real.excellence of the work, itis 
only vara to a ec a hs gr the Nowe of 
the artists, many of whom have a reputa- 
tion even in our coun —a ietitle Boule, 
Blanchard Pére, Blanchard Fils, Aubert, Leroux, 
Joubert, Prevost, &c. &c. 

The Spanish sehool is less generally known than 
any other; indeed, it is commonly supposed *that, 
with the exception of Velasquéz’ and Murillo, 
there were no other painters of any excellence 
who were natives of Spain. “The gallery,héwever, 
of M. Aguado was well calculated to correct this 
impression, by the introduction_o 


many of the t famous of 


base as 
i aelle, Rembrandt, Correugi ubetis,*Domi- 


nichino, &c. &e., whose: works here acccomipany | 
the beautiful examples of . thé "Spanish -se ool, 
which constitute half the collection of engravings. 
The work is produced itian imposing form—large 
folio, con , with the. plates, highly interest- 
ing ey "eee of the painters. 

he first plate of the'séries is a-portrait of Mu- 
rillo, painted by himself, at the age of about forty- 
five. The head and bust.only are presented, the 
costume being very _— the same as.that worn 
in England about the middle of. the seventeenth 
eentury. The head has been painted with:great 
care, it is effectively lighted, and :an admirable 
roundness has been attained;. the hair flows 
luxmriantly on to the shoulders, :and, a thin 
moystache garnishes the u lip. » Ther face is 
full, and characterized by lifelike expression and 
argumentative force;..the .spectator is instantly 
challenged by the eyes,-and: cannot forbearrean- 
vassing the manner of mau, as if the living original 
stood silently before him,.as one of those men who 
must not only;be seen: but. also considered. 
Portraits of Murillo are rare, and this, more than 
any of the few we have seen, coincides with what 
is 


This is fe by a picture by Velas- 
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half-leng figure, evidently a portrait, in 
swoasting, over the head what may 
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‘and other works by faelle, Core” 
o, Sasso Ferrato;@analetti, &c. Re, 
hen the celebrities of a school are fe Si 
brought more directly into comparison with mem }. 
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cas¢ with Velasquez and Murillo. Such 
extraordinary literary fecundit c 
that Gervantes in his admjration of hime 
a lususnature,. A similar facility im his Arbet 
plains how Muyillo was enabled to exten: z 
not only mT A Spain, but even, 


Europe....U Vv sy he was independent ~ 
—unfettered-by royal patronage. lf, poet : 
latter, as court-painter— ich, ' workt 

leisure, and.always for the same pati 
behind him comparatively few works, he 
been able to bestow upon all an equal 
care—to elaborate them to a perfe - Gnas 
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female#'who are employed 
and ymany of 
com t or not, to’ 
We have ever strenu- 


advantageous in every 


apd this is sifedentlyexemplited the fact that, ; 


even in the process the 
round the pa’ which is the fini —— 
upon the mac lace, the efficiency with which 
this is - depends upon the taste and know- 

of the tor, - ot . 

number of in the Birmingham School 
total of of aad: to the increas- 
of attendance, to the ability and 
the students in ting their 
course of study, ef or 
Ait prosperity. é classes. 
are crowded ; and the are a 
cious, and -were ‘for public 
wie, much incon is experienced under 


the present from want of ade- 
Byeses my: of instruction. 


uate space 
The local committee of management are im- 
with a conviction that improved taste has 


diffused by and work- 
wan hk bast aaen ie Reediiel. One 
faeturer in the 


of his 
that the 
show a 


opened in J ’ 
pupils ts principally 


49; a period of: 


ot warrant the 

t. It is, how- 

the initiatory 

has been such as to afford 

e id Scheol is prin- 

i evening. This: branch was opened 

in 1843, in reference to its operations the 
port..says—“‘ The council feel constrained to 
t the limited extent and ress of this 

© notat present realize the anticipations 

tility which on its commencement appeared 
warranted by a consideration of the com- 
mercial value of art in its special paptention to 
portant manufactures of Sheffield, and of 
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We present month an engraving from one of 
erie of the famous Aguado Gallery, 
men Ronnctpalgss suempnne! the Spans 

rs) 


¢ 5 2, 32 ® zn 
j the wealth 
Aguado, t thy 


s to 

: \ ‘las pas del 
ea fy beeli, as is* well known, dis- 
persed e auctioneer. on was 
Peisbrased uighout Europe, and would: have 
well served as the nucleus of a collection, 
or pce have formed 7 et ee to 
any alre established ; but the. Spain: of these 
A hag neither money’ ‘leisute for pictures, 
unlike ‘oe . Sena once sae 
of the chivalrous Di elasquez and the schoo] 
i Bes tholome Ml lo, and when 

IL. wrote to. Sanchez Coello—* Al "muy 

jo, Sanchez Coello”’—To my beloved son, 

‘oello. But, pte superd col- 

lection has been distributed, yet remains an 


invaluable memento of its i@icest contents, in | 


the shape ofa series of sngraringes nm 


accomplished artists in France. 


before ber ig the an 


are f 
“The Madonng wi 
f which 


0! + - , ] 1 
sition of : ine 5 
while the latter in more-tispiacdn 


sists” of t npy-cieh plates * of rey ;al- } with 


though well known, have never bef ent 
forward in a style of Art™so e3 te as-is “pre- 
sented in this work. manner of the is 

adapted to the subject, its character® ds 

from, aquafortis finished.with the Burin) to the 

moat perfect style of ling engfeving : indeed, in 

assurance of the real.excellence of the work, it is 

only necessary to mention a few.of thé names of 

the artists, many of whom have a high sepate- 

tion even in our Own reer! PS, Aristide is; 

Blanchard Pére, Blanchard “Fils, Aubert, Leroux, 

Joubert, Prevost, &c. &c. 

The Spanish school is less generally known than 
any other; indeed, it is commonly supposed *that, 
with the exception of Velasquez! and Murillo, 
there were no other pain of any excellence 
who were natives of Spain. “The gallery,héwever, 
of M. Aguado was well calculated to correct’ this 
impression, by the introduction.of an e 
circle: of Bpenieh celebrities, with’ thé addition of 
many of the most famous of schools—as 
‘Raffaelle, Rembrandt,'C * Rubens;*Domi- 
nichino, &e. &e., whose. works here sg es 
the beautiful Sarai “of .thé "Spanish -school, 
which constitute half the collection of engravings. 
The work is produced isian imposing form—large 
folio, con , with the, plates, highly interest- 
ing biographies.of the painters. 

The st platé of th ies is a-portrait of Mu- 
rillo, painted by himself, at the age of about forty- 
five. The head and bust.only are presented, the 
costume being very plain; the same as.that worn 
in England t the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The head has been painted with:great 
care, it is effectively lighted, and :an admirable 
roundness has been. attained; the hair flows 
luxmriantly on to the shoulders,:and a thin 
moustache garnishes the he lip. > Thee faee is 
full, and characterized by lifelike expression and 
argumentative force ;.. the spectator is instantly 
challenged by the eyes,,and: cannot forbearrean- 
vassing the manner Of-mau, as if the living original 
stood silently before him,.as one of those men who 
must not onlysbe seen but. also considered. 
Portraits of Murillo are rare, and this, more than 
any of the few we have seen, coincides with what 
is handed down to us-of his genius.. He comes out 
upon canvas in a manner different from V mez; 
he may be anything—astute, restless, and 
sophical ; but. the latter. himself the 4 
and essentially the , and in this charac- 
ter he presents himself more 
lection at Florence than in an 

od of himse 
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GIOTTO’S CHAPEL IN PADUA-* 


—_——_ 


so dear to Art es that of ,—even though not 
ished by feeling so far in advance of the 
of their execution as are these remnants 
of the Raffaele of the 14th century. The fame of 


! 
Norur~eo is pep ree barely to a memory 


Giotto, while yet a man, spread rapidly over | 
Italy ; he sactavisne es Meine by Boniface VIL; 


and, as soon a0 Go Penal ont ware y , bet 
non, he was invited thi by Clement V.; but 
before he passed over to France he went to Padua, 
where he t some 


time ; and on his return to | 


Italy he agein visited Padua. His works, during | 
his sojourn in this city upon these two occasions, | 


were, the ornamentation of the Annunziata and 
the Salone, or Town-hall. The remote distribu- 
tion of the works of Giotto are alike honourable to 
himself and to the noble families who vied with 
each other in proffers of patronage: he was 
anxiously sought by the Estensi of Ferrara, by the 
Polentani of Ravenna, the Malatesti of Rimini, the 
Visconti of Milan, the Scala of Verona; while the 
cities of Milan, Arezzo, and Bologt e al 
desirous of ing his works. This description 
of Giotto’s ee was written many years ago, 
and was first printed “ for the author,” | 

in the hands of a publisher. The drawings, from 
which the wood-engra have been cut, were 
made by the late Sir A. W. Callcott, and must be 


| This picture is injured, but the principal 
| remain perfect. 


| at the feet of the Saviour.’ 
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an incident which has been all painters 
down to the time of Tafeclic. when treating 
the marriage of the Virgin. Giotto was emineat 
for the modesty and retiring grace of his female 


figures ; ae te this composition the train of 


maidens behind the virgin are remarkable for fe- 
minine sweetness. In another cut is represented 
the procession, in which Joseph conducts Mary 
to his house. The leading figure is a musician, 
after whom appear Joseph and Mary, the latter 
attended by a company of maidens. From the 
life of Christ the sketches are limited to le 
figures,—the first of which is ‘ Christ Raising 
zarus;’ and this may be recognised in many sub- 
uent representations of the same subject. 


ups 
erhaps the most remar of 
figures is ‘Mary Magdalen kneeling 


these single 
It is in the whole a 


ein ny Se of intense devotion, and oae 
t 


were also | 
give but a few of the most remarkable groups 


ut is now | 


considered “ as recollections rather than as fac- | 


similes of the designs from which they are taken.” 
These memoranda do not, therefore, bear with them 
the peculiarities in execution of the period of the 
wake but the great merits of the works of an 
artist are so independen 

ward in full force, without reference tothem. The 


t of these, as to stand for- | 


chapel has fallen into a state of dilapidation, and | 
it is probable will, in a few years, exist only as a | 


of ruins, 
er 1300, 4 the noble family of Scrovigno of 
adua, on the 


The convent was built about the | 


site of an ancient amphitheatre, | 


and the chapel was 


ted by Giotto in 1306. The | 


beautiful compositions with which Giotto had en-— 
riched it had been concealed for centuries, until 

they were discovered on the occasion of the demo- | 
lition of the convent by the Republican army of | 
France during the invasion of Italy. The officer | 


who was charged with the destruction of the con- 
vent, on secing these 
once as the work of 
covery to General Bu , from whom he 
received orders to spare the chapel. The method 
adopted by Napoleon for the ation of the 
frescos was yay mye oe he instituted a mass in 
perpetuity, to sung every — at seven 

k, which renders it imperative on the religious 
societies of the city to keep it in some kind of re- 
pair. The interior of the chapel is simple, and 
entirely devoid of ornament, save the frescos, for 
which it is famed. The works are ed in 
three rows round the chapel, being divided from 
each other by ornaments similar to the illumina- 
tions of an Oriental manuscript. The upper cycle 
is taken from the a hal Gospels, and relates 
to the history of the Virgin Mary. e two lower 
rows are taken aagee | rom the New Testament, 
and relate solely to the life of the Saviour. The 
whole of these are the work of Giotto, as-is also 
‘ The Last J t,’ which occupies the west 
end of the chapel ; but the choir has been painted 
at a later period by a less skilful hand. e sub- 


ject of one of these sketches is, ‘ The Meeting of | 


Anna and Joachim at the Golden Gate.’ Anna is 
on the neck of Joachim; she 


represented 
is followed by a 
ae 
e next sketch is a uu 
ify eal 


group 
by infinite grace. 
of th 
— aa ition usua Re Maer? 
ev »” though it represents, in fact, 
Betrothal.” These three res are Jos h, 
Mary, and the High Priest: the last 
between the two former, and joining their hands. 
** Joseph said unto Mary, The Pee thee from 
_ rote lion, 
o> + ¥. 16.) In these Giotto ha 
anticipated the schools of Italy by two centuries. 
The expression is most perfect, and the draperies 
peg b and flowing. In the fresco the 
men of ouse of David are seen behind 
Joseph in action expressive of rage and despair ; 
* Deseri 


Arena ; or Giotto’s Chapel in Padua. 
Published by Charles Dolman, New Bond-street. 





ntings, recognised them at | 
otto, and reported his dis- | 





of women, each figure being | 


standing | 


ures Giotto has | 


of the Chapel of the Annunziata dell’ | 
By Lady Callcott. | 


| ture in the Newcastle Exhibition. 


of the 

master. 
The com 

wards of thirty-eight. 


impersonations in the works of this 


itions in the cha 


alone are up- 
These 


tches, therefore 
and 
res; for it may be understood that any work 
comprehending the entire cycle must be an en- 
terprise of considerable magnitude. Of theze 
works of Giotto, entire groups are to be found in 
the compositions of his successors and Pe. 
After his death the works of his school were 
coveted over entire Italy; and to his disciples a 
reference was everywhere given to other artists. 
Buch men as Giotto owe little to masters. Giotto 
excelled his master, Cimabue, in the same manter 
that Michael Angelo excelled Ghir io; or 
Raffaelle, Perugino. Celebrated as was the school 
of the Carracci, we cannot compare the fame of 
its masters with the enduring prestige of Raffaelie, 
whose period was the greatest epoch in mm 
Art, and with which we know not another more 
worthy to be classed than that of Giotto, who 
gave an impulse to Art, which continued to be 
strongly felt during two centuries, and which is 
not yet spent, after a lapse of nearly five centur.es 
and a half. We cannot too highly compliment 
Lady Callcott in the taste displayed in the selection 
of these subjects; and of the judicious criticisins 
which she offers as simple remarks, we can orily 
say that, had they been more extended, they had 
been so much the more valuable and acceptable. 


rl 


OBITUARY. 


MR. GEORGE BALMER. 
46, en Seinen 


June, 

Srr,—I beg ey as ma 
afford a slight sketch of the professional life of - 
late dear friend George Balmer. Iam not in pos- 
session of exact dates, but, by referring to events, 
I shall be enabled to give a tolerably correct ac- 
count of the transitions incidental to a career which 
once gave promise of a brighter consummation 
than has befallen it. 

My first aquentine with Balmer happened 
about the year 1829, at which time the extibiton 
of pictures in Newcastle-upon-Tyne was considered 
about the best of the provincial Exhibitions in 
England. He had then begun to perceive his 
true vocation, for he was originally intended to 
carry on the business of his father, a respectable 
house-painter in North Shields. However, his 
earliest predilections were such as disqualified tim 
for mechanical pursuits, and he meanwhile 


0 the decorative part of the business with 
ed ‘The Marriage | 


oulson, of Edinburgh, Here he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the progress of Ewbank, Whose 
— and fluent productions s ted the kin- 
but more powerful style which, at the time 
I have mentioned, made Baimer’s pictures a fea- 
With several 
lesser works of great merit, he then exhibited a 
more ambitious production in point of size—this 
was ‘A View of the Port of It was pur- 
chased by T. Batson, .» Of Newcastle. Spon 
after this, Balmer removed his easel, and took up 
his abode in the neighbourhood of the Exhibition, 
then under the management of the elder Richsrd- 
son and Mr. H. P. Parker. 
About the year 1831 an exhibition of water- 
colour dra was uced in Newcastle, in 
whieh appeared several performances in that szyle 





Ecce 


by Balmer, especially some exquisite views 
wslch, purchased ty Dixon of meaty, ane of 
gem of the exhibition, and will Shoe was the 

y many as ‘The Juicy Tree Bit: 
drawings was beautifu 





. This capital 
-— ~~ of Newcastle 

resently after the letion of the 
ture, my friend “began to Look for Breda 
means of study improvement, and he took his 
me mee i ot wy on the Continent, i pera 

ously as he a He visi 

parts of Holland Swe neater iggy nese 
and traversed i » when, having 
some valuable studies among the Alps, he turned a 
longing eye towards Italy, but hesitated and post- 
poned that enterprise to a period which never | 
came. He then set off for Paris in order to | 
study the masterpieces in the Louvre Gallery, 
In Paris Balmer remained several months Be 
ing much, and from Cuyp, Claud Lorraine, 
Paul Potter, and Ruysdael. From the latter he 


educed a master] the subject being ‘A | 
Rtormy Offing, ith Veeda seul me 


tely on his return to England he cameto | 

me, and announced his intention of setting up his _ 
cast. Iusing ‘lo pariah Uhakomphecne 

i ample occasion for 

Se re poke 

to do to opportunities 

he had enjoyed, and to embody the result of his 

travels in such a shape as would bring him honour- 

— before the public in the London Exhibitions. 

large ‘ View of Bi ,’ which I believe is now 

in Liverpool; ‘A View of Rotterdam,’ of which there 

is an engraving; ‘Haarlem Mere,’ a large moon- 

light, purchased by Miss Clayton of Newcastle; 

and a fine picture of St. Goar, were among the 

first fruits of his application. At this time he 
i tron in Mr. Harrison, an 
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. . of 
I Say A WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN 
he abated his efforts, painting only s slight i In this list is not comprised several 
: d in, or as various and which he also . 
oo So his or Si ist aaghs ste cea 
diminish with his own exertions, and tae ee eee at eae ee dacatiem ich | It is a remarkable fact connected with English 


friends in kind and manly advice, judicious help, cataiceed « age piety country: he leaves deasowith fo the canult of vidual ona 


aoa pop ee y pene ital, while similar works are in other lands 
i their sitieerity, for he never flattered | of Marceau.’ ‘ is born to trouble, as the | °*? Ww works are in other 
[seagpntn tes oe his integrity by an unmeaning | sparks fly upwards.” ‘ rarely ms bap se Rgheany ae genverace, oe 
k of Art which might be those yalty or nobility, are brought to bear on 
comment lan,  * _ four years since ———<————— their ——- It is also eq remarkable 
Balmer retired from London, and settled near CORRESPONDENCE. oe. the Peapace = fh this paren pouppeeee 
Ravensworth, in the county of Dur where he pbb tage, — pi 
was assailed ‘in the prime of life oe malad ART-UNIONS. even son pig to those a 
which terminated his career on the of S1m,—As it is to be hoped that the Art-Union will ae a cents idk te cenhtme tas 
1846. take the present opportunity of revising and improving to the one before for t. or illus- 
The above brief description of my friend’s allow to s eome in — ; faye pect Paver, print, 0 - 
rect isan offering which 1 am induced to make tive, The water ? thie work of a ; ——: 
the unwillingness which I myself, together with | morecspecialy the want of mutusl control between the | | ie oitet of hima Re’the work is his aloes, 
many mut’ friends, have felt that one so ig agen Fagg te ol orig dora rag dl 


should pass away with no other record than ference in . 
of a private gentleman. I have not ventured to | allows the prizeholders to select their pictures, these pin tad Bima as edited ea nn wi ady a 


*.s . . e 
dwell upon those qualities which will pecial occasions may be altered 
memory to all who knew him ; such will not soon | with ad ; and in all cases a very tight rein should labour ouneoeaee S bag jon of gt yente 


5 


Es? 
7 
f 
* 


eck 
LE 
f 
i 
: 
A 


, 
& ; : be in th f the Committee, to prevent not only | pages, closel 
forget him ; and his works ge a esteemed when | ocnasion but om obvious abourdity” All parchases of sixty m ; tly-coloured engravings. Mr. 
personal considerations give place to fame. should be, I think, to the Committee's approval. | John Weale, of Holborn, already well known as 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, But I do not think this extra power should be granted | our principal archi bookseller, is the author, 


J. WYKEHAM ARCHER, to the Committee without some more direct control over | ;_, 
every sense of the word, of this splendid book ; 
Se aia the Committee is whelly selfcclected. (practicrlly “at | and one really feels surprised at the largeness of 
‘ least), and without any provision for a change in its | such an undertaking,which many would shrink from 
We have to record the death of M. Sixdeniers, | members. aes | it is to be hoped, however, that the pub- 
a distinguished engraver of France ; the circum- | | Now, in most committees it is and eee to have ® | lic will in this instance do what royalty does in 
stances connected with this event are more than Ramp ae ong pie tee eget , ae. other nations, and save the publisher, by their 
commonly painful. On the 10th of May, he and his | rule be more necessary than in a Committee whose patronage, from pecuniary loss, if they do not add 
family agreed to dine together to celebrate the mar- | vince is the varied region of taste. So important jan ap: to the speculation. The history of the book 
riage anniversary. He was the possessor of a little | this change a to me that I would suggest, told by Mr. Weale in a few words at the conclu- 
boat, and proposed before dinner an excursion | such a “ rota,” the absolute retirement, each year, of a | sionof his volume. He says ;—* The compilation of 
on the river. They embarked, eight in number, | certain number of met oy — have least | the preceding pages has sen dscomnpliced during 
his wife and daughter waiting for him at a friend’s yo = on —., beans poe nse. et the very limited intervals of leisure which an 
house, where they were to dine. In passing the | management of a coterie, or of an individual—which, in almost incessant application to business permitted ; 
Pont au Change, where the river is always ex- | matters of taste, is often of immense injury. and they are a submitted to the reader 
tremely violent, something like our old London | How to bring the subscribers into more direct con- | with some degree of h ty. Works on the Fine 
Bridge, the boat threatening to strike against the {| nexion with the election of ag on may be —— Arts have been for the most part written by men 
bridge, Sixdeniers, seeing danger, seized a boat- panei Anaac( N tn ae fl ae Bonen eues | of ohaenien ot Rastne, whe Wete enabled to fe. 
hook, and endeavoured to fix it on one of the | gm and confident in its movements, would enable them beget eS = fe 1 to : su yok; We 
rings placed for that purpose under the arch, but, | with more freedom to exercise control over the selection in this instance the editor has merely been ena’ 
missing his aim, fell into the water; the boat then | of prizeholders, and would prevent some murmurs, | to collect his information from such broken and 
ran against a bath close by, and overturned. The | which are certainly now rather too much heard (and not | rough materials as presented themselves to his 
whole saved themselves by swimming or clinging b mm oe — to the selections —: productions of | notice, verified, however, in several instances by 
to ropes, with the exception of poor Sixdeniers, Comaaies, 5 mania, erysay ore OS — rap a8 as a oe Powe oa OK a 
fer ence ’ 


e 





ps ~ after. Slaves: ido ep win Ulead an not unreasonably hope that some indulgence will 
ys after. He leaves a widow, nearly and a AL OF A CONFERENCE AS TO THE 

daughter grown up, well educated, but with no ae ETHOD OF CARRYING OUT THE OB- | be extended to his labours from the hands of the 
means of existence. The new Society for the | JECTS OF ART-UNIONS. artistic critic.” Such an excuse was little needed, 
Relief of Unfortunate Artists immediately granted | S1n,—There is just now in fashion a method of ascer- | #8 we have rarely met with a more valuable publi- 
the widow 600 francs yearly pension, and a sub- | taining the views of the people on various subjects of | cdtion. 

scription has been caheed, into to purchase his | interest, which certainly has many advantages: I mean | That part of the volume devoted to an account 
prints—the only property he left. Sixdeniers, | meetings of “ Conferences.” We have seen such con- | of Albert Durer and his works is particularly inte- 


rt 
was born in Paris the 23rd of December, 1796, | erences annually of scientific 1 men—conferences on the | resting, and is the fullest and best notice of him 
%, » perance, . 
and commenced his career as a line-engraver: ittees ascertain the views fon | we . He was hly esteemed even by 
he was pupil of Villerey. In 1816 he gained the feel Geof ther contents, new views are otvach out, Hahei, and his originality and power will always 
i : i erroneous notions ex- | retain \ place artists. : 
medal at the Salon. Soon after, the taste for | ploted, and the public adtation mare oribly drawa to | Wale regrets, as must all other historians of Art, 
mezzotint being imported from land, under = 5 cent t such a Conference called by the that the of the ts of many fine 
the patronage of M. Schrot, the publisher, he wa vo os examples of early decorative painting should re- 
was one of the first to practise thet style of en- ed pte Eager bt tee int main unknown ; ogee | b+ 3 oe 
raving, and with Reynolds and Mai mi tious investigation. many new cu ofa 
many of the best plates published at tok een The Tt appear caer of the friends of the most celebrated. The aphy of ~~ 


renaliing- a « a of the i> ; 
jr = a pad an apse with the | croved modes of — = obfoots of oe t feature of the work before us, illustrated as 


| to Raffaelle after his Death,’ after ited : public would drawn | itis by so many coloured specimens of their famous 
. Propersia. di Rossi,’ ‘after Duele 1 .” vie. — eye ndows in the Church of St. John, at 


the 
to the subject, and convinced that the Committee are } one gas 
re- 


Fé 





| nettes fi ymion,’ | anxious not only to get money but to Art. of which the townspeople express so strong 
after Giredet; * Blete” able tlhe Past, ‘The pended «A of pereons who ought #0 be a sense as to exclaim on seeing a fine work of Art, 
| ‘Bath’ and ‘The Surprise,” after Rioult, 1831. | Prevented in such a Conference :— “ Het is als de glazen!”’ or “ It is as fine as the 
| ‘Pacha de Janina,” "Don Juan,’ ‘The Visit,’ | tof course), The Committees of the Art. Ueimtses- | Windows !”—a proverbial phrase, which 
| ‘The Invasion,” 1833. ‘ Edward in Scotland,’ after | demies and Institutes). Ge enghesb of eens SEE 
Delaroche; ‘Combat de Navarino,’ after Lan- | 3rdly, Known Patrons of Art. But let us first consider Durer, “ the great 
glois, 1834; ‘ Depart’ and ‘Return,’ after Mile, | ‘4thiy, The Public (by the selection from the sub- | I of Art in Germany at memorable 


Pagés; ‘ Young Girls and Faune,’ "after Rioult. Soneus of AS) ei 
‘Group of Louis XVI.’ after Bosio, 1835. I would that the Committee 
Charles I. and his Children,’ after Colim, 1836. | Union shoul sclect 


‘ The Broken Con ’ after Destouches, 1837 codtal teen deem. ¢ 
‘ Portrait of Avago,” 1890. “The Beat Vinwomn’ | teat tebe Osoumitses should tmelte sock 
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after Bouterwek ; ‘ Boatmen attacked ’, 

Hl a, 1840. “Charlotte a 
chel,’ affer Charpenticr, 1841 “Napoleon and the srrange such suggestions, and submit to the © Divers Works of Early Masters in Christian Deco- 

| Gand of Rome,’ after Steuben, 1842. ‘Funeral of | those such others ‘albert Durer; Notioes of ble Wobigema 

prneral Marceau,’ after Bouchot, 1843, ‘ Arab in | , That on these suggestions, and on such, others 00 may | Se. Rese . ' 
Verne a ee the Deseet,' ames Metace for the N ; 

1845, ' The Village Bria Ba -ong Ba Colin, | aid and guidance of its Committee. I remain, tee. Painted and Stained Glass in England 
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during twelvemonth in the Netherlands, 
th bok it and instructive, “ with its 


trivial details and of domestic manners, 
into Durer’s character 


it = a truthful 
se soay fas was veedived iy his, brother artst, 
was 
and how treated him respectfully, 
according to thee ciroumetances. Thus, he says, 
“ . and sculptors treated me at my 
inn did me great honour by their company”’; 
* the ters [at nape g received me in 
with my wife 
me tn ly — chee g Their wives 
cos r wiv 
also were Gano; ond w I was at table the 
on each side as if they were treating 
. There were also among them some persons 
portance, who received me with very dee 
and reverential salutations, and said they wo 
ight be agreeable to me. 
the Lords of Ant- 
, with two servants, and presented me from 
of Antwerp with four cases of wine, and 
sent me word ‘ I should be honoured by them in 
this, and have their good will.’” Others less rich 
showed their respect. “‘ Master Peter, the city 
ter, presented me with two cans of wine, 
the expression of his willing service.” 
“George Schlautersbach presented me with a 
sea-cap worth six stivers.” The artist, with the 
true generosity of soul that must always belong 
to real genius, gave in return his own works on 
copper or wood, or painted portraits, &c., for his 
siew friends, until, upon winding up accounts 
phy end of ig ge he gy had 
isadvantage in all m omate 8, g, sales, 
and other Pardo ole, & the Netherlands—in all 
my things with high and low, and particularly 
the Lady Margaret (sister of the Emperor Charles 
V.), for what I presented to her and did for her, 
gave me nothing.” It is ever thus with pa- 
¢ promises of the t, and the ex- 
pectations raised by their acquaintance, are seldom 
so profitable as the connexion with the more 
business-like; and many a professional who 
has trusted to it may, at the end of a life, do as 
Durer did in his twelvemonth, wind up with the 
“ meer Genius must be its own 
strength and support, ever working, self-de- 
pendent; and those who ought to i will 
ultimately be forced to do so, the artist preservin 
his ce. The history of what is call 
would be a curious and instructive 
volume: curious for its singular anomalies ; and 
instructive to the young artist who would be 
thoughtless enough to on it. It has 
seldom aided genius, till it was strong enough 
to walk alone; while those without “the divine 
spark,” who have become the fashion, have as 
been fullest tide of 


wi 

editor of this volume, but which must have added 

greatly to his cares, and imbittered his whole ex- 
tence; and 


and who was his continual torment; rapacious 
and ignorant, she tyrannized over his quiet tem- 
per, and kept him continually at work in order to 
amass money; at the same time repelling his 
friends, lest r , eae should occupy his 
time. There is little doubt that his early Heath 
may be attributed to this bad woman; and that 
many years of personal uish of mind and 
misery hung about Durer while he was working on 
some of his t productions. 

The critical remarks on Durer’s works are charac- 
terized by acumen and good sense, and do justice 
to the originality and genius he possessed. It is 
not always that le can shut their eyes to the 
soveel ty tke samen by tore and look 

‘on conception they possessed. 
Some of the remarks here given are analane such, 
for instance, as those upon ‘ The Resurrection,’ 
when ng of the guardian soldiers around the 
tomb of Christ :—*“ It must be observed that all the 


ng 

; . is quite in accordance with th 
religious views of the time, end marks a sort of 
= a et as po ony -, Before the 
rteenth century soldicrs are always repre- 
sented sleeping profoundly, the faith of the ae 
requiring no witnesses to insist upon their belief. 





Sebsoquentiy, however, it became more comma, 
ws oreres under notiee, some cf 
soldiers, at least, a a 
The notices of Durer, his master’ ohigemuth,, 
and his friend are followed by an ac- 


mr Keralh, the and 


count of Adam 
; and a bea exe- 


architect, of Nurem 

cuted engra of his ‘ Sacrament House’ in the 
Chureh of St. Lawrence, in that city. Then we 
have a well-digested but brief notice of the history 
of painted and stained glass, as an introduction to 
a biography of two artists in this way, Dirk and 
Wouter Crabeth—names almost, if not entirely, 
unknown to this country, but who are celebrated 
in their own land as the painters of the Gouda 
windows already alluded to. Their works are high! 
extolled, and many specimens of their celebra 
windows are given in the tints of the originals. 
Their biography is scanty—* they are nominum um- 
bre—names gleaming like lights borne by figures. 
which are themselves rendered indistinct by the 
surrounding gloom.” It is, however, a proud dis- 
tinction for artists that the ethereal part of them-- 
their works—outlives the | a rm of personality 
and the trifling details of private existence ; and 
through them we see only the mind and its power’. 
It is sometimes not to be regretted that we know no 
more; the littleness of biography that too often 
distracts the mind from the greatness of soul thus 
mixed up with human weaknesses may be some- 
times well excused; the —— minutie of 
modern biography as frequently detracts frora 
genius, as the want of it allows us in the olf 
masters to cortemplate only the grandeur of their 
works and the greatness of their productions. 
‘No man is a hero to his valet” is a truthful 
saying, too often lost sight of by biographers who 
delight in detailing the pettinesses of the private 
lives of great men. To our minds it is a grand 
thing this forgetfulness of all but a man’s grest 
work ; in it you see him, and nowhere else; all is 
forgotten but that which is well worthy remem- 
brance. The Crabevhs are buried near their works. 
“There they seem to rest from their labours, 
near the scene of the triumph, but withdrawa 
from the immediate presence of their works; as 
having bidden farewell to all mundane pomps,-- 
the ambitious aspirations of Art itself included. 
After gazing with delight and wonder on the pic- 
torial splendours of the church windows, it is touch- 
ing to enter the solitude of that plain apartment, 
and there contemplate the features of the men whz 
achieved those prodigies of their glass painting—- 
works that have obtained for Gouda an illustrious 
name in the annals of Art, and which have ren- 
dered it an honoured place of pi age for the 
devotees of Art.” The celebrity of the artists thus 
lives after them; and it is a proud trophy to their 
memory that nearly two centuries r their 
death, the Art-pilgrimage of a foreigner in their 
land should resuscitate their memory with honour 
in the splendid work before us; and, excited only 
by their merits, immortalize their genius by so 
noble a tribute as this volume contains. 

The Church of St. Jacques, at Liege—a noble 
monument of Art in the middle ages—is last de- 
scribed, particularly with reference to its painted 
ornaments and its stained glass. Many magnifi- 
cent specimens are given, the plates measuring 
twenty inches in height, and richly coloured ia 
imitation of the originals. Certainly more spler:- 
did examples of glass-painting could not be founc:. 
Of the earlier specimens existing in our ow 
country, some examples are also given; and the 
curious windows of West Wickham Church, ia 
Kent, forms as interesting a series as any. Others 
from York and Acaster Malbis are equally valuable. 
The head of the Saviour in the window over the 
north door of St. Mary’s Church, Castlegate, is 
an admirable specimen of the expression conveyed 
by a few simple lines; it is a very early work, and 
a fine specimen of what was done in the olden time. 

It is superfluous to praise volumes that must 
so amply carry commendation with them. The 
contemplation of them sinks the office of critic, 
and admits only as much of that office as will 
point out excellency. Certainly the present work 
reflects high credit on all concerned upon it; and 
we can only hope that Mr. Weale may reap the 
full advantage of the taste and industry he hes 
exhibited. The book is in every way worthy of 
patronage, and adds another to the long list of 
— works produced by private spirit in this 
country, 








y the new structure ; the exteri 
be ornamented with an extensive series 
after the designs of Von Kaulbach, the 
being taken from the history of modern Art. 
ay oa ye artists are at present actively 
the execution of splendid works: Von is 
aa magnificent ‘ Lord’s § , in 
fresco, in the refectory of the Benedictine Convent, 
whose church will be the almost finished Basilica. 
artist, Herr Caspar, is employed in 
or of the temple with a fresco represent. 
ing ‘Stephen Stoned.” Much admiration is at. 
tracted to the completed parts 
glass paintings intended by the Ki 
tion to the Cologne Cathedral, The fin 
for this p , ee mn ‘The Death of 
Christ,’ are the productions of Anthony Fischer. 
The same artist will soon commence another work, 
to be executed on glass, ‘ The Effusion of the Holy 
Ghost.’ The celebrated battle-painter Peter Hess 
has almost finished the fourth piece, of a very ex- 
tensive order from the Emperor of Russia, re- 
resenti ‘The Storming of Smolensko.’ It 
is astonishing with what creative, inexhaustible 
power this eminent artist varies his treatment of 
subjects, which in the hands of less imaginative 
inters would become mere repetitions,—The 
ws of the Royal Academy of the Fine 
established in 1808, have lately been revised 
me to the circumstances of the present time, 
and chiefly to the high station which Munich oe- 
cupies ; so much so that the whole may be looked 
upon as a reorganization. The Academy bearsa 
twofold character—that of an establishment of ar- 
tistical instruction, and of a Society of a character 
similar to that of the different Academies of Sciences 
in Europe, having its presidents, members, corre- 
ndents, &c. The instruction in the Fine Arts is 
altogether practical, comprising historical paint- 
ing, se “ge architecture, and engraving; each 
promoted, in a certain degree, by theory—especially 
in the history of the Fine Arts, anatomy, 
tive, descriptive geometry, and the construction of 
shadows. e respective professors must be emi- 
nent practical masters in their several departments 
of Art. All that is essential for the promotion of 
the Arts , 80 as to make them general , has been 


superior pore for reputation —< obli 
ce 


for that information and practice that could secure 
them fame, elsewhere than in the School of Arts. 
It was generally one of the most popular masters 
about whom the aspirants to excellence assembled ; 
even they among themselves did their utmost to 
promote each *s views in these ry bee rm 
urposes, for which the Munich artists have ever 
oa characterized. The beneficial influence of 
the tion will be felt in its greatest 
extent by the students of architecture, whose 
ness it will be to mark their career b; 
taste in the execution of every description 
oe buildings hout the 
Architects are appears 0 
who, from their artistical qualificati 
sume a very high and honourable 
pupils of the Polytechnic Schoo 
I to architecture, on 
ma studies, proceed 
tasteful Art: — t eon J 
in a country where : 
the saatient of improving and beau 
out in the metropolis. The effect 


pies 
tail 


pepe 
wit HET 


ingenious work, ‘ Reinecke Fuchs’ ; 

of which will soon appear, illustrating 
haustible abundance of humour, 
ginative faculty of the artist. The 
grand subjects of the first cartoon, 
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is still 


| in the execution of his wond cartoons of the 
j from the Niebelungenlied. The 
pa 3 “yo Verrathes’ (Hall 


sentations of ‘The Zimmer 


Psyche,’ in the Fornesina, at Rome, b 


five beautiful etchings and lithographs. 


DrespEn.—The exhibition of works of modern 
Art has once more been a proof, not so much 
of actual ess, as of its possibility. The 
artists exhibit great skill, much genius, but little 
perseverance in undertaking the highest 
of Art; for which reason the noble field of histo- 
rical painting still remains uncultivated. This 
species of excellence requires that monetary inde- 

ndence of the artist which looks not for =, nor 
is aided and sustained by a wealthy Mecenas. 
Very few orders are given in this branch of Art, 
and, therefore, a very small number of great works 
is the result. Julius von Schnorr belongs now to 
Dresden; he is an artist who may attempt the 
greatest; but he is no sorcerer who can turn im- 

ibility inte possibility: his influence will not 

e unfelt ; but propitious circumstances must lend 
their aid to give rise to noble works of Art. Thus 
Schnorr’s d cartoon, representing ‘A Scene 
from the Niebelungenlied,’ is the most eminent 
in the higher sphere of Art. The very able Bruns- 
wick artist Teichs has endeavoured to produce an 
exquisite specimen of historical painting before 
the eyes of the people, in a representation of ‘The 
Emperor Charles V., in the Castle Church of Wit- 
tem re prohibiting the Exhumation «nd Burn- 
ing of Luther’s Body, by order of the Duke of 

a.’ Last year this picture was exhibited at 
Munich, where it had to compete with very emi- 

nent rivals, and was not so much noticed as it 
deserved. Among the es panes Bende- 
mann’s ‘ Amours of the Shepherds,’ o extremely 
soft character, attracted much admiration ; like- 
wise Troelich’s ‘Cupid and N ymph.’ The artist 
was n’s pupil, and is worthy of his master, 
Landscape painting was nobly represented by se- 
veral eminent pieces; chiefly by Professor Dohl’s 
‘The Harbour of ay by Moonlight,’ and 
‘A Norwegian Cataract.’ Hummel (of Weimar), 
Alexander and Woldemar Herrmann, Golds 
and others, also contribute some fine works. . The 
Italian landscapes of Enslen, jun., were much 
In water-colour paintings, Robert Kum- 
mer, Pepperitz, Boll, § , and Professor 
Hammer, were much di eo for their 
strictly keeping to Nature. The two portraits, 
of ‘ Huebner,’ by Hildebrand, and of ‘ Bendemann, 
by Huebner, were much admired. Not 
inferior were the page of ‘ Vogel von 
stein’ and ‘ Arnold’; a good picture, the likeness 
of the artist himself, was exhibited by the 
Chinese painter Lumqua, of Canton. 


BEeRLIN.—At the late exhibition of modern 
htings, the chief of which consisted of contri- 

utions of Berlin artists, a nd cartoon, 
Pietrowsky, re esenting ‘ y Sale command- 
ing when the English Army was assaulted by the 
Afighans,’ for a painting ordered by the late Mr. 
William Epsom, was much admired” The Dussel. 
dorf artists have sent some very fine genre pieces, 
The [octesite of several artists of town are 
excellent specimens of this branch of the Fine Arts : 
racy frm, Bo of the famous vocalist ‘ Jenny 
d,” by us, and two others, of ‘Alexander 
von Humboldt’ and ‘Rauch’ (the sculptor), by 
» are looked upon as the greatest ornaments 

of the exhibition, Girardet’s ‘A C 

overtaken by the Protestants in a Cavern of the 
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Vrenwna.—The Manufacturing Association 
has opened at Vienna an exhibition 
; to the best of which will be 


Perle and Mialeese , 


—Workrien are at present 
preparing one of th 
uvre for the reception of a 
It is said that the old wooden 
to the great room con’ 
is about to be removed. 


BELGIUM.—Mr. Jones, the English 
has been recently stayin 
purpose of mode a 
um, who has sat to 
he work will be executed in marble. 
of the French some time since accorded a 
honour to Mr. Jones. 


AnTtwerP.— The Exhibition of the Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts is 
d, taken as a whole, is 
lgium school of 


( 
of Treason) are almost completed; the designs for 
the adjoi room, of ‘ Der Rache’ Vengeance), 
have already been commenced, and it 
hoped, be terminated in the course of next year.— 
Of the latest publications we must mention the 
completion of the eminent edition of “ Raffaelle’s 
Frescoes” ; illustrating ‘The Fable of ie og and 

very 


je for stuffs 
r stu 

a medals 

of the exhibitors 
FRANCE.—Panis. 


able historical painter Francis Schubert, in twenty- taining the plotures 


Devon and Exerenr Soctery 


the artist for that pu MENT OF AnT.—The second 


highly creditable to the 
the pictures which may be 
most worthy of attention are two b 
of the Academy (a visit to w 
studio we noticed in our June number). The sub- 
jects are ‘Columbusin Prison,’ and ‘ 
his Daughter.’ The colouring of 
is rich, though not altogether harmonio 
the expression of the countenances is 
well conceived: the 
De Keyser exhibits three 


of Wirtemburg 
—all works of more 
a merit. me Eckhout has ‘ Le Cham- 
ousseux,’ a picture possessing 

our ta R M. Swerts, pleases better ; 
. Guffens, ‘ The Enfranchise- 
Hasselt,’—a highly meritorious 


arriving in Sight of Jerusalem’ 
rdinary 


ment of the Townof 
work. One of M. 
camp, exhibits a picture con 
that constitute excellence; it is entitled ‘ A Pil- 
to the Wife of a Crusader an Urn 

of her Husband.’ 
’ by Molyn, is not un- 


terior of a Robber’s Cavern, 
T are two enormous 


worthy of Cattermole. 
A Combat from Homer,’ 
adness of Don Carlos,’ by 
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Organ Player,’ by Van 
of Picton 4 
ductions of undoubted merit. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
Tue Natiowat Gatteny.—The Trustees of 
ve 


the National have purchased the larje 
picture, painted by Velusquer, which was presented 
y Ferdinand VII. of Spain to Lord Cowley. It 
was long we ee AP eet ig 
Lordship, but they dallied about the acquisition; 
and it was not until it fell into the hands of a f antiquity, each of whom erected 
dealer, and there was an insinuation that the King the tomb. IF this supped wr 
of Holland was in trea eT a oo te Marbles back to that 
purchased it: a roundabout way of doing - history of Greek sculpture known as 
ness peculiar to Trustees, who have obtained the | the Praxitelian, about a century before the reign 
picture with the addendum of a dealer’s profit | of Alexander the Great. Vitruvius, i states 
attached to the price. The picture, which mea- | that Praxiteles was employed on the work. The 
sures nine feet by five, represents ‘ Philip IV. of | subject of the friezes is a battle with the 
Spain, with several Grandees, and among them | We have neither time nor space at present to enter 
the Minister Olivarez, assembled at the Prado to a critical analysis of their merits, which are 
enjoy the sport of Hunting the Wild Boar.’ The | abundantly seen in the masterly composition of 
scene is one of great animation. Rangers are re- | the groups of es and the graceful flow of the 
presented scouring the thickets and driving the | draperies, exhibi in their fullest extent the 
wild boars into the toils. The King, on the right, | distinguishing excellencies of the school of Athens. 
pierces a boar, and the Prince of the Asturias is | These valuable relics formed, till their removal to 
represented waiting for another rushing headling | this country, portions of the walls of a Turkish 
o% pursued by dogs. The Queen and the Infantas | fort, where they were frequently noticed by 
ave in covered carriages within the enclosures, and | travellers in the East, though no v i 
the less-privileged spectatorswithout the enclosures | account of them has as yet been published. We 
in the foreground. The original sketch for it, by | have no doubt, however, that, now in our 
Velasquez, is in the collection of Lord Northwick, | session, they will attract great attention, be 
at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham. A small pic- | the subject of much classical research in the Art 
ture, by one of the Caracci, is spoken of also as | of the period referred to, in order to ascertain with 
having been ceded to the nation, upon very honour- | certainty whether they are the identical friezes of 
able conditions, by Lord Dartmouth ; at which we | the Mausoleum or not. 
marvel much, seeing the tortuous course which | THe Ciry Weuiuveton Sratur.—The 
has in some few instances, latterly, so eminently | mittee for carrying out this testimonial have 
distinguished the management of this National recentl published a report of their LEN 
Institution. While on this subject it may %e | which it appears extended over a period of p 
interesting to add, that the Parliamentary return | years. The document is somewhat curious, and 
of “all pictures purchased for the National Gxl- | explains the pros and cons, which for so long a 
lery, distinguishing each, and the year when | time agitated the members of the Committee, until 
purchased ; stating by whom painted, the suras | they finally resolved to intrust the execution of the 
iven, and out of what collection,” has recently | work to Sir F. neem As these matters are, 
en printed. We learn from it that from 1824 to | however, pretty gener ee wn, we need not fur- 
1845, £114,804. 16s. was expended. It will 5e | ther remark upon them. report informs us that 
remembered that soon after Sir Beaumont | the sum subscribed for the equestrian statue was 
communicated ks intention to leave his collection | £11,619. lls, 1ld.; the expenses of Committee 
FRAGMENT of pictures to the nation, Parliament ,attue | meetings, collection, &e., was £1120. lds. lid, 
: suggestion of Mr. Agar Ellis, that Mr. Angersteir’s a balance of £10,487. 17s. to be paia over 
BY AW ARTIST. pictures, then in the market, should be bought oat | to Sir Francis and his executors; a sum, we think, 
he i of the publie funds, and the two collections joined | that should have ensured a better work than that 
T the ight fell to form a National Gallery. This was the first | now the area in front of the Royal Ex- 
was ere the level sunlight purchase: for Angerstein’s 38 paintings the sum | change. material, it will be recollected, eost 
Athwart the distant river-swell, of £57,000 was given in 1824, Subsequently tae | the artist nothing, as he was furnished by the Go 
And like a wreath of glory lay following additions were bought, in all 27 pictures, | vernmment with a superabundance of metal. 
Along the ripples of the bay, for which £57,804. 16s. has been paid:—*Tae | THe Neison Convmn.—We hope, ere long, 
Which curling in toward the greener strand, | Holy Family,’ by Corregio— £3800; ‘Bacchus and | to see this work completed, as the workmen have 
Died in « starry gush along the golden sand.— | Ariadne,’ by Titian ; ‘Christ appearing to St. | recommenced operations. In consequence of the 
Peter,’ by Annibal Caracci; and a ‘ Bacchanalian | difficulty experienced in procuring blocks of stone 
Dance,’ by N. Poussin—£9000; ‘ Mercury Teach- | of the requisite size description, the column 
ing Cupid in the Presence of Venus,’ by Corregio, | has been in statu guo for some weeks past. 
and the ‘Ecce Homo,’ oy the same master— Henry Twrnine, Esq., the author of “The 
£11,550; ‘ Mereury and the Woodman,’ by Salvator | Elements of Picturesque Scenery,” reviewed in 
Rosa—£1680; ‘The Holy Family,’ by Murilio, and whi 
and ‘The Brazen Serpent,’ > Rubens— £7350; | calculation, i 
‘ St. Catherine,’ by lie ; ‘ St. Francis Adori: 
the Infant Christ,’ by Mazzolino de Ferrara; aa 
‘The Holy Family,’ by Garofalo—£7350; ‘ft. 
John,’ by Murillo—£2100; ‘The Magdalen,” by 
Guido—£430. 10s. ; ‘The V: , Infant Saviour, 
and Saints,’ and ‘ The Dead ,’ &c., both by 
Francia—£36500; ‘The Virgin and Child,’ by Pietro 
P no—£800; a subject not ascertained, by 
Van Eyck—£630; ‘ An Apotheosis,’ by Rubens— 
£200; ‘ The Loredano,’ by Giovanni Bellini 
— £630 ; ewish Rabbi,’ by Rembrandt— 
£473. lis. ; ‘The Young Christ and St. John,” by 
Guido—£409. 10s. ; ‘Gerard Douw’s own Portrait,’ 
~—£131. 5s.; ‘ Lot and his Daughters,’ oo. 
£1680; ‘The J ent of Paris,’ by ubens— 
£4200; ‘A P v’ (not i whom) 
—£630; and ‘Susannah and the Elders,’ by 
Guido—£1260. Thus we find that a small nun 
rical portion only of the National i 
tures has been procured at the 
remainder having been supplied by the 
liberality of private donors. 
Tue Buprun Marsies.—A most interesti 
and important addition has been made to 


ture 
plang therein 
udrun Marbles, recently arrived from Asia Minor, 
and which have been secured to this country 
through the exertions of Sir Stratford Canning. 
Budrun, or Bodrown, now occupies the site of the 
ancient Halicarnassus, a maritime city of Caria, 
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of adorning the land 
Dvus.in.—The colossal 
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istory. The subject affords ample for 
pom t of talent, and we have no doubt 
the call being widely responded to. 
Mn. H. B. Caaton.—lIt gratifies us much 
find the ap we offered in our last number on 
behalf of this estimable artist has not been made 
in vain. The following subscriptions were re- 
ceived within a short period after our notice :— 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, £5; 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of igs ange 
£5; the Duke of Beaufort, £26; the Duke 
Cleveland, £10; the Duke of Portland, £5; Earl 
Fitzwilliam, £5; Earl of Zetland, £6; Viscount 


scope the 
of 
to 


Melbourne, £5; the Royal Academy, £15; Miss 
Burdett Coutts, £25; Bea: General Grosvenor, 
£5; B. B. Cabbell, Esq., M.P., £5; EH. Copley, 


., £5. 

O Veerarnens Baipes.—The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the mt state of West 
minster Bridge have embodied the result of their 
inquiries and their recommendations in a series of 
resolutions, to this effect. The foundations of the 
bridge were originally vicious, and the bridge can 
never be permanently sound. The cost of repairs 
for the last thirty-six years has amounted to 
£190,000; the expense of completing the altera- 
tions and repairs, now in progress or in contem- 
plation, will amount at the least to £70,000; the 
expense of a new stone bridge would not exceed 
£360,000 ; and the bridge estates would probably 
furnish £100,000 in aid of that expense. Parlia- 
ment has all along sanctioned the principle that 
Westminster Bridge shall be maintained, and 
when needful, repaired, restored, and rebuilt, at 
the public expense. The committee, therefore, 
recommend to the House that the present bridge 
be pulled down, and that a new bridge be con- 
structed; and that a bill be brought into Parlia- 
ment next session to effect the object. 

Picture SaLes.—It appears by an auctioneer’s 
advertising bill sent to us, that the stock of pic. 
tures belonging to a travelling Jew dealer, which 
we spoke of in our last as having been offered 
for sale under the most discreditable circum- 
stances of deception at Leeds, has found its 
way to Preston, in Lancashire, where a Mr, 
Wren has engaged to cireulate these “ gems” 
and “ glorious works of Art” among the con- 
noisseurs of the provinces. We know nothing 
of the auctioneer, but trust, for his credit’s sake 
he is ignorant of the intended fraud. We shall 
give an account of the sale, which is advertised for 
the 23rd and 24th of the current month of Sep- 
tember; and will, in future, keep a watchful eye 
over the peregrinations of this moving Q 
pretures 3 so that wherever an attempt is made to 
foist them on the public as genuine productions, 
“‘ we will be there to see” onl to expose. 

Rosert Nunn.—The following sums have been 
received on behalf of Mr. Nunn, since we rted 
his case in our last number :—C. Phillips, 10s. ; 
C. Elder, 10s.; J. W. Wright, 10s.; W. H. 
ie £1; C. R. Leslie, R.A., £1; R. Evans, 
7s.; J. Bell, 10s.; C. W. Cope, A.R.A., 10s.; C. 
Dukes and Friend, 15s.; C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 
10s. ; W. Carpenter, jun., 10s.; Mr. Hullah, 10s.; 
J. Lucas, £1; R. P, Titford, 10s.; A. Elmore, 
£1; Willes Maddox, £1; Captain Findlay, £5; 
W. J. Grant, £1; A Cooper, R.A., 5s.; B. R. 
Green, 5s.; F. Grant, A., His address is No. 
9, Macclesfield street, Dean-street, Soho. 
Foreign Competition.—It behoves our Bri- 
tish manufacturers to be astir. For are 
on the alert, endeavouring to undersell them in 
their own markets. An extensive bleacher in 
Belfast has recently received a large quantity of 
linen from Russia, to bleach for sale in England ; 
even the cutlers of Sheffield have been threatened 
with competition; and we learn from the Bir- 
mingham newspapers that ‘“ several Belgian tra- 
vellers have lately offered for sale 
- ee at - merchants’ warehouses in 
‘his town, at from 25 to 35 per cent. cheaper than 
the same description of articles can be produced 
in this country. The same disadvantage to a still 
greater extent is png symm with respect to 
ornamental glass. In the manufacture of articles 
requiring a great amount of engraving and cut- 
ting, the disadvantages against the British ma- 
nufacture are said to be very decided.” We have 


| Ro fear but that in a very short time we shall be 


able to “turn the tables.” British industry 
energy, and capital may defy the world 4 

Scutprure BY Macutnery.—An American 
paper gives the following account of a recent 





invention, concerning which we are somewhat 


sceptical. In this our wonderful , however, it 
is safest to di nothing :—*“ a recent 
visit in Boston, we were shown specimens of the 
production of a wonderful of mechanism, 


which were, indeed, truly astonishing. be were 
miniature busts of Daniel Webster, A Law- 


rence, and Levi Woodbury; being perfect facsi- 
miles of their distinguished originale and wrought 
of beautiful American marble, and b a ne 
which has been invented by Mr. T. chard, of 
Boston. Nature, Art, ible, can 
be copied by this machine with a precision which 
defics the chisel, even when guided by the most 
skilful hand and directed by the most talent. 
The machine, too, can be uated so as to give 
reduced copies of any statuary, which shall, in 
their miniature, be perfect and exact copies of the 
originals in every else but the size; pre- 
serving every line, = eaagen yor — and giviag 
prominence to muscles ins, and every par- 
ticular lineament and feature, in exact euperltd, 
By the same machinery the most correct and per- 
fect bas-relief likenesses may be cut on th< hardest 
material, and of any size —- from half an 
inch to full lifelike size. machinery may 
be readily graduated to increase or diminish the 
copy, so as to furnish a colossal or a miniature 
figure with equal precision, and in all respects 
exact proportions.” 
— 


REVIEWS. 


Memore or Str Antuony Van Dyck, &c. B 
WittiaM Hooxwam Carpenter. Publish 
by James CARPENTER, Old Bond-treet. 

This book contains more than a memoir of Van 

Dyck, for it gives likewise a list of his etchings, 

and many valuable particulars relative to other 

artists patronised by Charles I. It was the 
intention of Mr. Carpenter to print nothing more 
than a descriptive catalogue of the etc of 

Van Dyck, accompanied by a brief sketch of his 

life; but in his search for such material as might 

have escaped preceding biographers he discovered 
mvs 4 particulars relating to contemporary artists 
hich cannot be otherwise than interesting. The 
framework—as we may say—of the book is well 
known, but it contains much that is new. Van 

Dyck never painted from his sitters more than one 

hour at a sitting; and that he got through a great 

deal of work there is every evidence to show. 

With respect to the assistance of which he availed 

himself, we find the following passage :— 

“ From the multitude of portraits painted by Van Dyck 
= are hw found > ag —_ SS 
hroughou ngland, e mus ave 
assisted by many men of considerable skill. Three are 
named as having been his as as having been 
constantly employed by him. John de Reyn, a native of 

Dunkirk, who studied under Van Dyck in “yo foi- 

lowed him to England, and was with him till his death; 

De n afterwards returned to his native city, where 

his t was held in high estimation, and with great 

ustice, for his pictures in some instances were mistaken 

‘or those of his master. David Beek, born at Arnheim 

in 1621, was sent over to England at an early age to study 

became one of best 


in the school of Van Dyck, and his 

scholars; he was a hak Op Sostrnes She pews Prince 
of Wales, 8 les I1., and his brothers, in draw- 
ing; his rapidity of execution was sostri that Charles 
Lis to have observed to him, “ Faith, Beek, I be- 


lieve you could paint riding post.’ James Gandy is men- 
tioned by Pilkington as a pupil of Van Dyck; and this 
author attributes his being so little known agent to 
the circumstance of his en J accompanied the Marquis 
of Ormonde to Ireland when that nobleman was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant, and proceeds to say :—‘ There are at 
this time in Ireland many portraits painted by him 
(Gandy) of noblemen and persons of fortune, which are 
very little inferior to Van Dyck, either for expression, 
colouring, or dignity; and several of his copies after Van 
which were in the Ormonde 


Dyck, w Collection at ‘ 
were sold for original paintings by Van Dyck.’” 

Northeote considers Reynolds a pupil of Van 
Dyck by tradition, for he believes Reynolds to 
have drawn his first inspirations from the works 
of William Gandy, of Exeter, the son of James 
Gandy, the Pp il of Van Dyck. Reynolds told 
Northcote o having seen portraits by Gandy 
that were equal to Rembrandt: one in he 
mentioned, an A Merman of Rootes, which is placed 


ina as that city. “ I have,” 

North . also heard him repeat some observa- 
tions of Gandy which had been mentioned to him, 
and that he approved of; one in particular was, 
that a picture ought to have a richness in its texture 
as if the colours had bccn composed of cream or 


are—Antonius Corne De 
Stevens, Paul Pontes Williaa De Vos, &c., 
whole concluding with corres 


chiefly relating to Rubens. 


The Willis, on Canterbury 

elegant and instructive book—has 
been in some degree over by his friends, and 
over- — This is much te be 


dents in provincial towns would as carefully cor- 

rect errors in hy, which frequently arise, 

from asserting ture to be fact, as Mr. ys 
has done, 

France Itiusrratep. Drawings by T. Artom, 
a Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Waiaut, 
M.A. Published by Fisuer, Son, and Co. 

This work appears in quarterly numbers, each 

containing twelve subjects; accompanied, in ad- 

dition to the io € ayy ry résumé 

of the history of France, so that a 

portion of it commences each part. The frontis- 

piece to the first is a view of the interior of 


the Cathedral of Lyons 
ting the tomb of = 























whose time many changes have been made in the 
interior, but the exterior remains as he left it. 
It affords an admirable specimen of the architec- 
ture of its , and appears to have received 
ample —- in the plate. In the second part we 
have the splendid throne-room at Fontainebleau, 
with Napoleon receiving ambassadors; and in 
the same part we ere carried even as far as Tou- 
louse, which cit otate — —, ro pe 
interes . hope, of whic s the interior o 
the es OF oe Taur. The numerous other 


and executed, both as to drawing and engraving, 

with masterly skill. 

Dwarxawatu Tacors. Painted he R. Sar; 
engraved by G. K. Wann. Publisher, G. R. 
Wan. 


A 
A fine portrait, full-length, of the distinguished 


land, It is engraved with remarkable ability; 
forcible and h effective; preserving with sin- 
fidelity the character of the picture, yet ex- 
biting much artistic feeling and careful thought. 
It is in fact an artist’s copy of an artist’s work. 


Tas Boox op Ast. By F. Kwsonr Honr. 
Leadon: J, How. 


F 
as it refers fot <4 oo a 
of Art; in t com rom the 
ports othe teal Commision Of Fine Arts, and 
from officiel ts and other authorities 
connected with the rebuilding of the Houses of 


Parliament. A portion of the book is de- 
voted to an anal of the various methods of 


very creditable manner; some of them, in- 
deed, are admirable examples of woodcuts; for 
instance, ‘ The Battle of the Standard,’ after 
Leonardo da Vinci; and a group of figures after 
BR. Landseer’s experimental fresco. It is grati- 
fying to observe into what numerous channels the 
stream of Art arising from the exhibitions in 
Westminster Hall runs, and how the public 
mind and the public taste have been both en- 
lightened and enriched by the opening up of those 
sources of information and intellectual delight 
which were there afforded them. The book before 
us isa record of the fact, and as such deserves 
our recommendation. It also contains correct 
ca es of the cartoons, &c., exhibited in 1843 
and 1644, which will prove valuable as references 
to all who are interested in the subject. 


Tun Masstan. senaget Vincent Novetto. 
London: J. Noverto. 
The first number of this edition of Handel's 


the correctness of its exe- 


Tas Year or tax Wortp. A Philosophical 
‘oem,/on “ Redemption from the Fall.” B 
W. B. Scorr. Edinburgh, W. Tarr; London, 
m ane I~ eee - 
oetry are sister arts; yeta 
and a “ flosophfeal™ one too, by an a 
of rare occurrence, thoug 


t, is 
h we could 
who possess 
, and embody 
Mr. Scott is an 





subjects are selected with taste and judgment, | 


and benevolent Indian, who has unhappily died in | 
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and unconscious state into the an and 
concrete, and its reascent; or the ustment of 
the human with the Divine nature.” Had we 
space, which we have not, our columns would not 
be the most suitable place wherein to follow our 
| author through his speculations re agli 2 yer rie 

' in elucidating the old problems with which ethics 

and metaphysics have for ages dealt. We must 

refer those of our readers who feel an interest in 
these sciences to the book itself. 

Narrative oy tHe Unrrep States Ex- 
pLoninG ExprspiTion. By CuarnLes WILKES, 
U.S.N. Philadelphia: Lea and BLANCHARD. 

This is a highly interesting account of the scien- 

tifie and statistical expedition which sailed from 

North America in 1838, and was occupied in its 

researches in various parts of the world during 

the remainder of that year and the four following 
years. The vessels appointed for the service were 
two sloops of war, a brig of war, a store-ship, and 
two tenders—the whole under the command of 
Captain Wilkes. The work consists of five vo- 
lumes, and the narrative is written in a simple, 
unaffected style, assisted by numerous woodcuts 
of the objects and passages of scenery which are 
circumstantially described. Madeira was the 
first place visited after departure from New York ; 
thence the squadron proceeded to the coast of 

South America, doubled Cape Horn, and visited 

nearly all the groups in the Northern and Southern 

Pacific Oceans, New Holland, the Antarctic Con- 

tinent, the Islands of the Indian Ocean, the Cape 

of Good Hope, &c. &c. Although much has been 
written about all these places, the close observa- 
tion of the gentlemen of this expedition adduces 
new details of a highly interesting character. The 
ruined cities of South America are full of interest 
in everything relating to them: those of Pachaca- 
mac, near Callao, are thus described :—‘ The 
Temple of Pachacamac, or castle as it is called 
by the Indians, is on the summit of a hill 
with three terraces; the view of it from the 
north is somewhat like that of the Pyramid 
of Cholula, given by Humboldt, except that 
the flanks are perpendicular. The entire height 

of the hill is 250 feet, that of the mason work 80: 

the form is rectangular, the base being 500 by 400 

feet. At the south-eastern extremity the three 

terraces are not so perceptible, and the declivit 
is more gentle. The walls, where great strengt 
was required to support the earth, were built 
of unhewn square blocks of rock ; these were cased 

with sun-dried brick, which were covered with a 

coating of clay or plaster, and stained or painted 

of a reddish colour. The remains of the town 
occupy some undulating ground of less elevation, 

a quarter of a mile to the northward. This also 

forms a rectangle, one-fifth by one-third of a mile 

in size; through the middle runs lengthwise a 

straight street twenty feet in width. The walls 

of some of the ruins are thirty feet high, and cross 
each other at right angles. The buildings have 
gwen been connected together, except where 
the streets intervene. The larger areas were 
again divided by thinner partitions, and one of 
them was observed to contain four rectangular 
pits, the plastering of which appeared quite fresh.” 

The period passed at each place visited by the 
expedition was brief; but, from its efficiency in 
the scientific department, every object of interest 
is described with much nicety of detail. 


WALKs THROUGH THE StuDs oF THE ScuLPTORS 
AT Rome. By Count Hawxs Le Grice, Cham- 
berlain of Honour to his Holiness the Pope, 
&e. &e. Rome, published by Monaup1n1, 
Piazza di Spagna. 

We know none other so well qualified to write a 

guide to the studj of the artists settled at Rome as 

the gentleman whose name appears with this book. 

He is abundantly qualified for the task by his taste 

in, and knowledge of, Art his long residence 

in , and consequent iliarity with the works 
of all artists, sculptors, and painters extending 

over a period of many years. It has often been a 

matter of complaint that, while there is abundant 

information 0: at all hands with respect to 
the ancient works preserved in Rome, the visitor 
was left without any kind of index to the ateliers 
of the living artists, so many of whom are cele- 
brated throughout Europe. It may be observed 
that his remarks are not addressed to the artist, 

but to the lover of Art. There is nothing of a 

nature more delicate than toe speak in anywise 








critically of the works of living artists, i 
author has felt, and has, therefore, discharred Wie 
task = a tact pt ewan 80 as to afford 
every information es tT without touchi 
the feelings of the artist. But this work ape 
ms serviceable as a de to the studj—it is also 
highly valuable to artists, as containing informa. 
tion which man ht live half a Hitetime in 
Rome without o 3 and, if serviceable to 
the sculptor settled at e, how much more in- 
teres is such a production to those who have 
returned to their s, and to those who have 
not yet visited the Eternal City. For ourselves 
we have only to say, that such is the gratification 
we have derived from looking through it that we 
earnestly recommend it to interested in the 
present state of the great nursery of modern Art 
and observe, moreover, that the book, long after 
those now living have passed away, will be sought 
as an authority with “ys to the works of 
Thorwaldsen, and others of his contemporaries. 

The sepulchral monuments of Thorwaldsen are 
by no means 80 well known as.his poetical compo- 
sitions. He has executed many of the former, 
and we are glad to find, with excellent taste, that 
the work before us draws attention to these most 
elegant conceptions. The descriptions of many 
of these are followed by that of ‘The Flight of 
the Soul,’ the monument to Pius VII., ‘ Neme- 
sis,’ ‘ Briseis conducted away by the Heralds,’ 
‘Hector reproving Paris,’ in the description of 
which occurs the following passage on the ques- 
tion of draping :—“‘ To those who advocate the 
use of modern dress in sculpture we would say, 
go to the studio of Thorwaldsen (the great sculp- 
tor was living when this was written), and you 
must become a convert to better taste. When you 
enter you will, perhaps, observe S. Galli, a dis- 
ciple of Thorwaldsen, perusing from time to time 
a volume: it is Homer, from whose ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey’ he is modelling a series of medallions,” 
&ec. The description of Thorwaldsen’s works con- 
tinues, omeeenene his ‘ Hebe,’ ‘ Priam sup- 
plicating Achilles for the Dead Body of Hector,’ 
‘ The Graces surrounded by the Muses,’ &c. &c. ; 
and the notice of this famous sculptor concludes 
with a list of his works, to the Sauber of seventy- 
two. The studj following that of Thorwaldsen 
are those of Crawford, Tenerani, Macdonald, Sola, 
Wyatt, Gibson, Wolff, &c. &c. The descriptions 
of the works of Gibson comprehend that of the 
colossal statue of the late Mr. Huskisson, whieh, 
it will be remembered, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a year or two ago. This statue is treated 
with classic drapery, and is too well known to re- 
= a description here. Other works by Mr. 

ibson described at length are:—‘ Psyche borne 
away by the Zephyrs,’ ‘An Amazon,’ &c. In 
the second volume—for there are two bound in 
one—Thorwaldsen’s works are again spoken of, as 
also those of other eminent men, among whom are 

ain our countrymen Gibson and Macdonald; 
also Galli, Girometti, Wolf-de-Hoyer, &c. &c. 
Such a work as this has long been wanted, and 
we can only say that it is indispensable to visitors 
to Rome seeking a knowledge of the works of the 
artists settled there. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are unable this month to publish o ur promised 
article on the Bronze Manufactures of Paris, and the 
Establishment of M. Denrere. Circumstances pre- 
vented our being prepared with the explanatory letter- 
press ; we fear it must remain over some time longer, as 
in our next two numbers the space devoted to this class 
of subject will be occupied by illustrations of the several 
manufactures of the Staffordshire Potteries. 

We have received from M. HerpELorF a continuation 
of his “ Designs of Ancient Gothic Furniture”: the 
chairs and stools he now sends us are principally from 
originals in old castles of Germany. We shall publish 
copies of them at an early period. 

The absence of the Editor from London during the 
past month must apologize to several correspondents, 
whose communications “ remain over.” To this cir- 
cumstance, also, subscribers will attribute the paucity 
of illustrations in the present number. 

The print by Lucas Van Leyden, bearing the date of 
1531, and with the monogram L on a stone, is the same 
subject as the picture in Lord Northwick’s Collection. 

Our correspondent in the Isle of Wight had better 
apply at Mr. Weale’s Architectural Library, High Hol- 
born: he will doubtless find there all he requires. 
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